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A NEW “LEGEND OF THE FORGET ME- 
NOT.” 


WHEN Psyche lost her Lord, the Lord of Love, 
Weeping alone she wandered, 

Listless by every well-known field and grove, 
And on her lost Love pondered. 


Lastly by Lethe’s stream her footsteps strayed ; 
And “Oh!” she said, in sighing, 

“ That I might dip, and my past life be made 
Like dreams with daylight dying!” 


The big tears from her blue eyes raining down 
Fell on earth’s pitying bosom: 

Sudden there sprang amid the sedges brown 
Blue as her eyes a blossom. 


And o’er her head, soft rustling sweet and low, 
As though some bird’s wing fluttered, 

In those loved tones whose loss was all her woe, 
“ Forget-me-not !” was uttered. 


No more: no sight, no touch: these words 
alone : 
And “ Ah!” she cried, “ forget thee ? 
Nay, but half Love in our glad life was known ; 
Half Love is to regret thee. 


“Forget thee? Nay, these flowers my tears 
begot 
Shall be to me a token 
Of love: they shall be called Forget-me-not, 
The name to cheer me spoken.” 


So well, sweet river-flowers, we welcome you, 
Earth with faint sadness scenting, — 

Born of the tears from Psyche’s eyes of blue, 
For her lost Love lamenting. 
Spectator. F. W. B. 


THE DAWN. 


ALL the wild waves rocked in shadow, 
And the world was dim and grey, 

Dark and silent, hushed and breathless, 
Waiting calmly for the day. 
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And the golden light came stealing 
O’er the mountain-tops at last — 

Flooding vale and wood and upland, — 
It was morning —night was past. 


There they lay — the silvery waters, 
Fruitful forests, glade and lawn. — 
All in beauty, new-created 
By the angel of the dawn. 


So my spirit slept in twilight ;— 
All was quiet, grey and still, 

Till the dawn of love came stealing 
Over Hope’s snow-crested hill. 


Then the dim world woke in glory, 
And the iris-dyes grew bright 

On the waves and woods and valleys, 
In a morning-flood of light. 


Ah ! the vineyards and the gardens ! — 
Ah! the treasures, rich and rare, 

Full of endless life and beauty, 
Which that dawn created there! 

Good Words. ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


EXPECTANCY. 


THE wind went sighing gently through the 
trees, 

The a ae bright, making the bursting 

uds 

Glance like bright gems in the soft-moving 
breeze. 

Beneath the promise of the opening spring, 

With flowers just waking from their winter 
sleep 

Under her feet, fairer than they, she stood, 

Her hands clasp’d closely o’er her throbbing 
breast, 

As if she said, “ Be still, my beating heart,” 

And you, ye panting breaths of hope, be still.” 

Her eyes were weeping-ripe, wherein the tear, 

Trembled to fall, like grain from o’er-ripe ear 

Which the last breath of wind shakes to the 
ground ; 

So were her tears, one throb of feeling more, 

Even at his footstep, heard and known, they 
fell. Macmillan. 














MEMOIR AND LETTERS 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA 

COLERIDGE.* 

THE publication of biographical memo- 
rials usually rests its apology on one or 
the other of two grounds. Either the 
subject of the biography is sufficiently 
conspicuous in the calendar of fame to 
make the record of his or her words and 
doings worth attention for the individ- 
ual’s sake; or the records themselves 
possess such intrinsic spirit and origi- 
nality as to interest the public irre- 
spective of the celebrity of their subject. 
It might indeed appear, on a cursory view, 
that the first condition would involve the 
second: but this is by no means neces- 
sarily the case. A remarkable writer 
may have given us all of him thatis worth 
preserving in his published works: he 
may have breathed out his best in the 
literary efforts to which he has conse- 
crated his faculties; and may have had 
little time or energy left for the fascina- 
ting confidences of letters and note- 
books. Or, on the other hand, the 
thinker who has published little, but in 
whom the intellectual taste is keen, may 
have failed indeed to hit the right vein 
for general popularity, but may have 
vented, in private channels of communi- 
cation, passing thoughts and fancies 
which are more suggestive, more spark- 
ling, more attractive than his finished 
compositions. In female biography two 
instances happened to occur a few years 
back, illustrative of our position. The 
Letters of Jane Austen and of Miss Mit- 
ford were given simultaneously to the 
world. The authoress of “Mansfield 
Park” and “Pride and Prejudice” had 
won herself a prominent place among the 
classical novelists of England: all the 
cultivated world was pleased to know 
something of her in her private relations. 
But not only was her life placid and un- 
eventful, her letters were undeniably 
commonplace and meagre. The annalist 
of “Our Village” would not have de- 
served to be recalled to remembrance 
either for that, her most successful work, 
or for the dramatic pieces by which she 


* Memoir and Letters of Sava Coleridge. Edited 
by her Daughter. Two volumes. London: 1873. 
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gallantly persisted in seeking to earna 
maintenance for herself and a reckless 
father, had not her lively correspondence, 
kept up with many literary notabilities 
and touching on contemporary persons 
and matters of interest, been itself a 
source of entertainment far more stimu- 
lating than her efforts in the paths of 
literature. 

The filial editor of the Memoir now be- 
fore us seems to rest its justification 
more on the first of the above-mentioned 
grounds of apology than on the second, 
though she thinks that the two may be 
fairly conjoined. At the outset of her 
preface Miss Coleridge says : — 


The interest which such works are intended 
to excite is in the main biographical, and their 
object is not merely to perceive and bring to 
light a number of writings of intrinsic merit 
and beauty, dut still more, perhaps, to present 
to the readera record, however imperfect, of 
the personal characteristics, both moral and 
intellectual, of the writer. 


Thus challenged to the inquiry why we 
should wish to know what Sara Cole- 
ridge, as an individual, thought and felt 
during her passage over this world’s 
stage, we must begin by bringing to our 
readers’ minds the salient points of in- 
terest connected with her. To those who 
had the privilege of her personal ac- 
quaintance it hardly needs to say that 
her intellectual accomplishments were 
considerable, her conversation fascina- 
ting, her charm of feature and expression 
very distinguished. Again, the public 
knew her as the authoress of a Fairy Ro- 
mance, and of one or two philosophical 
and literary commentaries. But by these 
alone she would hardly have lived be- 
yond her day. Her title to remembrance 
is of a cumulative sort. Her parentage 
threw a halo of interest over her which 
enhanced all her other claims to no- 
tice. She was the daughter—the only 
daughter, the beautiful daughter, the 
gifted daughter, of a great poet and 
thinker. A poet’s daughter. It is rather 
curious to note, when we look into the 
matter, how nearly confined to our pres- 
ent century is the record of poets who 
have had daughters, so to speak— 
daughters in any degree connected by 
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sentiment or heritage with their fathers’ 
fame. Glance at the olden time. Of 
Susannah Shakespeare, married to Dr. 
Hall, a physician, fancy may indeed 
please itself with tracing an alluring por- 
trait, based on those suggestive lines of 
her epitaph preserved by the antiquary 
Dugdale : — 
Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that: but this 
Wholly of him, with whom she’s now in bliss. 
Milton had daughters, but the records 
concerning them are of sinister import ; 
that they rebelled against the task of 
reading to him in leatned languages with 
which they were unacquainted, and were 
by him dismissed from his house, to learn 
embroidery in gold and silver, as better 
suited to their capacities. Addison had 
a daughter by his countess-wife : a half- 
witted old lady, as she lived to be— 
Miss Charlotte Addison to the last — of 
whom local tradition has preserved some 
faint remembrance in her Warwickshire 
homes. Undoubtedly, the proportion of 
bachelor poets in our Golden Book of 
Literature has been very large — Pope, 
Thomson, Gray, Cowper, Goldsmith, oc- 
cur to the mind at once. The number 
might be doubled speedily. But in the 
literary associations of our present cen- 
tury, it so happens, the poet’s daughter 
forms a somewhat conspicuous object. 
Is this only because bards have been 
more often “family men” than of yore ; 
cr because domestic tendernesses, as 
matter of poetic inspiration — apart from 
the passion of the ove which no time or 
culture has ignored —are rather an out- 
growth of modern sentiment ; or because 
female accomplishment and attraction 
have really altered the standing-point of 
women in every-day life -~- we stay not to 
inquire, but so it is. Byron and Cole- 
ridge were men of wayward genius. 
Their homes were not enlivened by the 
fairies of fireside love. But Byron poet- 
ized of his 

Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart, 


and that “ Ada” was a woman of superior 
attainment ; chiefly, however, in the de- 
partment of mathematical science, in 
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Of 
Coleridge’s “ Sara” these pages will show 


which her mother was a proficient. 


the intellectual fibre. Assuredly, had 
she been one of Milton’s daughters, the 
Greek authors he desired to have sylla- 
bled to him in his blindness would have 
found a zealous admirer and not unskilled 
interpreter in the high-wrought maiden 
of Keswick. Little chance would em- 
broidery have found with her, in compe- 
tition with a strophe of Pindar or a dia- 
logue of Plato. Scott’s Sophia, “the 
minstrel’s darling child,” * is well remem- 
bered for her social attractions, her Scot- 
tish ballad strains, her intelligence, her 
brightness. Of Wordsworth’s Dora, the 
sweet wife of Edward Quillinan, and of 
Southey’s Edith, married to John War- 
ter, the knowledge of contemporaries is 
more limited, more private ; but both of 
these, in association with Sara Coleridge, 
were deemed by Wordsworth fit subjects 
for his ode, “ The Triad: ” 

Come like the Graces, hand in hand, 

For ye, though not by birth allied, 

Are sisters in the bond of love. 
Before we close the list, we must advert 
to one more daughter of the poet-sire — 
Adelaide Proctor ; who — if inheritance it 
was — inherited from her father, “ Barry - 
Cornwall,” more of the real @strus of 
poetry than fell to the share of any other 
we have named. She united to these 
gifts a rare originality and simplicity of 
character; in the struggle of life her 
powers of action were untried, and she 
passed away as one of those who only 
light upon earth in their passage to an- 
other sphere. 

Sara, the youngest child of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and of his wife Sarah, 
the daughter of Mr. Fricker of Bristol, 
was born at Greta Hall, near Keswick, 
December 22, 1802. “My meek little 
Sara,” her father wrote of her in the fol- 
lowing year, “is a remarkably interesting 
baby, with the finest possible skin, and 
large blue eyes; and she smiles as if she 
were basking in a sunshine, as mild as 
moonlight, of her own quiet happiness.” 

Coleridge’s bodily sufferings at this 


* Sce Dean Milman’s verses on Mrs. Lockhart’s 
funeral, 
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time induced him to go to Malta, from 
whence he returned in 1806, when he 
desired his wife and children to meet him 
at Bristol. Sara speaks of her remem- 
brances concerning her sojourn at Bris- 
tol, at Nether Stowey, the seat of Cole- 
ridge’s friend, Mr. Poole, and elsewhere, 
as “partial and indistinct glimpses of 
memory, islanded amid the sea of non- 
remembrance.” Soon afterwards, the 
mother and children returned to Keswick, 
and were domesticated with Southey. 
The father lived fora time at Allan Bank, 
Grasmere, with the Wordsworths. Sara 
remembered a month which she spent 
with him there, at his request, when she 
was in her sixth year, and we quote some 
of her reminiscences. In his morbid 
mood Coleridge seems to have had little 
tenderness at this time for the child he 
had neglected, buta vehement desire to 
make himself the first object with her : — 


I think my dear father was anxious that I 
should learn to love him and the Wordsworths 
and their children, and not cling so exclusively 
to my mother and all around me at home. He 
was therefore much annoyed when, on my 
mother’s coming to Allan Bank, I flew to her, 
and wished not to be separated from her any 
more. I remember his showing displeasure to 
me, and accusing me of want of affection. I 
could not understand why. The young Words- 
worths came in and caressed him. I sat be- 
numbed; for truly nothing does so freeze 
affection as the breath of jealousy. The sense 
that you have done very wrong, or at least 
given great offence, you know not how or why 
—that you are dunned for some payment of 
love or feeling which you know not how to 
produce or to demonstrate on a sudden— chills 
the heart, and fills it with perplexity and bit- 
terness. My father reproached me, and con- 
trasted my coldness with the childish caresses 
of the little Wordsworths. 


Readers of Coleridge’s minor works of 
mingled prose and poetry will remember 
the remarkable piece entitled “New 
Thoughts on old Subjects,” in which first 
the perfection of conjugal love is de- 
scribed in language of singular force and 
eloquence; then, its disenchantment. 
“Surely,” says one of the interlocutors 
in the dialogue, “ he who has described it 
so well, must have possessed it?” “If,” 
replies the “ Friend,” “he were worthy to 
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have possessed it, and not found it, how - 
bitter the disappointment !” 


Yes, yes! that boon, life’s richest treat, 
He had, or fancied that he had: 
Say, ’twas but in his own conceit, 
The fancy made him glad! 
Crown of his cup, and garnish of his dish, 
The boon, prefigured in his earliest wish, 
The fair fulfilment of his poesy 
When his young heart first yearned for sym- 
pathy ! 
But e’en the meteor offspring of the brain, 
Unnourished, wane: 
Faith asks her daily bread, 
And Faicy must be fed. 
Now so it chanced — from wet or dry, 
It boots not how —I know not why — 
She missed her wonted food, and quickly 
Poor Fancy staggered and grew sickly. 
Then came a restless state, ’twixt yea and nay ; 
His faith was fixed, his heart, all ebb and flow ; 
Or like a bark, in some half-sheltered bay, 
Above its anchor driving to and fro... . 


A peevish mood, a tedious time, I trow, 


he adds in asubsequent stanza. And 
so, the affection and ingenuousness of 
the “Asra” of his earlier love-poems 
having ceased to charm, and the opium- 
fiend laying more and more hold on him, 
the fastidious bard loosed himself from 
his domestic moorings, and became a 
desultory dweller here and there, till in 
1816 he placed himself for friendship and 
restraint under the roof of Mr. Gillman at 
Highgate. 

Sara and her mother continued to re- 
side under the roof of Southey, whose 
generous paternal care of the young girl 
was rewarded by strong affection on her 
part,and aremembrance of his virtues 
which never faded. In speaking of the 
influence which the society of the Lake 
poets exerted over her mind, her 
daughter says : — 


I am but repeating her own remarks when I 
say that in matters of the intellect and im- 
agination she owed most to Mr. Wordsworth. 
In his noble poetry she took an ever-increasing 
delight, and his impressive discourse, often 
listened to on summer rambles over the moun- 
tains, or in the winter parlours of Greta Hall 
and Rydal Mount, served to guide her taste 
and cultivate her understanding. But in mat- 
ters of the heart and conscience, for right 
views of duty, and practical lessons of in 
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’ dustry, truthfulness, and benevolence, she was 
“more and more importantly indebted to the 
daily life and example of her admirable uncle, 
Southey,” whom she long afterwards emphati- 
cally declared to have been, “upon the whole, 
the best man she had ever known.” 


Under Southey’s supervision, with the 
stores of his ample library at command, 
Sara Coleridge indulged her strong 
natural taste for literary acquisition. “ Be- 
fore she was five-and-twenty,” says her 
daughter, “she had made herself ac- 
quainted with the leading Greek and 
Latin classics, and was well skilled in 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish.” 
When she was twenty years old she trans- 
lated from the Latin Martin Dobriz- 
hoffer’s “ Account of the Abipones, an 
Equestrian People of Paraguay,” a work 
in three octavo volumes, which was com- 
monly ascribed to Southey, under whose 
auspices it was published ; and of which 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge said : “ My dear 
daughter’s translation of this book is in 
my judgment unsurpassed for pure moth- 
er-English, by any thing I have read for 
along time.” “How she Dobrizhoffered 
it all out,” said Charles Lamb, after allud- 
ing to the “unobtrusive quiet soul who 
digged her noiseless way so perseveringly 
through that rugged Paraguay mine” — 
“puzzles my slender latinity to conjec- 
ture.” 

It was tothis period of her life that 
the first reminiscences of Sir Henr 
Taylor — the author of “ Van Artevelde ” 
—refer. We give im extenso the letter 
with which he has enriched Miss Cole- 
ridge’s Biographical Introduction : — 


I first saw your mother when, in 1823, I paid 
- first visit to Mr. Southey at Greta Hall, 
where she and her mother were staying. I 
suppose she was then about twenty years of 
age. I saw but little of her, for I think she 
was occupied in translating some medizval 
book from the Latin, and she was seen only at 
meals, or for a very short time in the evening; 
and, as she was almost invariably silent, I saw 
nothing and knew nothing of her mind, till I 
renewed my acquaintance with her many years 
after. But I have always been glad that I did 
see her in her girlhood, because I then saw her 
beauty untouched by time, and it was a beauty 
which could not but remain in one’s memory 


for life, and which is now distinctly before me | 


asI write. The features were perfectly shaped, 
and almost minutely delicate, and the com- 


plexion delicate also, but not wanting in. 


colour, and the general effect was that of gen- 
tleness, indeed i may say of composure, even 
to stillness. Her eyes were large, and they 
had the sort of serene lustre which I remember 
in her father’s. After her marriage, I think I 
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did not see her till the days of her widowhood, 
in young middle life, when she was living in 
Chester Place, Regent’s Park. Her beauty, 
though not lost, was impaired; and with the 
same stillness and absolute simplicity which 
belonged to her nature, there was some sad- 
ness, which I had not seen before in the ex- 
pression of her face, and some shyness of 
manner. I think I was myself shy; and this 
perhaps made her so; and the effect was to 
shut me out from the knowledge, dy conversa- 
tion, of almost any part of her mind and 
nature, except her intellect. For whenever 
she was shy, if she could not be silent, which 
was impossible when we were alone together, 
she fled into the region where she was most at 
home and at ease, which was that of psychology 
and abstract thought: and this was the region 
where I was by no means at ease and at home. 
Had we met more frequently (and I never 
cease to wish that we had) no doubt these little 
difficulties would soon have been surmounted ; 
and we should have got into the fields of 
thought and sentiment which had an interest 
common to us both. But I was a busy man 
in these years, and not equal in health and 
strength to what I had todo: and it was in 
vain for me to seek her society, when I was 
too tired to enjoy it: and then came her ill- 
ness and her early death, and she had passed 
away before I had attained to know her in her 
inner mind and life. I only know that the ad- 
mirable strength and subtlety of her reasoning 
faculty shown in her writings and conversa- 
tions, were less to me than the beauty and 
simplicity and feminine tenderness of her face ; 
and that one or two casual and transitory ex- 
pressions of her nature in her countenance, 


Y | delightful in their poetic power, have come 


back to me from time to time, and that they 
are present with me now, when much of what 
was most to be admired in her intellectual 
achievements or discourse have passed into 
somewhat of a dim distance. 


To the classical glorification of the fair 
Sarain her maiden days, contained in 
Wordsworth’s poem of “ The Triad,” 
we shall, for the sake of space, content 
ourselves with making reference only, as 
the poem itself is easily accessible to 
most readers : — 


Last of the three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself like pensive Morn, &c. 





Sara herself never professed to admire 
the poem. In one of her letters she 
; Says: — 

It is, to my mind, artificial and unreal. 
There is no truth in it asa whole; although 
bits of truth, glazed and magnified, are em- 
bodied in it, as in the lines, 

Features to old ideal grace allied, 
a most unintelligible allusion to a likeness dis- 
cerned in dear Dora’s contour of countenance 
to the great Memnon head in the British 
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Museum, with its overflowing lips and width 
of mouth, which seems to be typical of the 
Ocean. The poem always strikes me as a 
mongrel —an amphibious thing, neither por- 
trait nor ideal, but an ambiguous cross be- 
tween the two. Mr. de Vere, before he knew 
me, took it for a personification of Faith, 
Hope and Charity, taken in inverse order —a 
sufficient proof, I think, that it is extravagant 
and unnatural as a description of three young 
ladies of the nineteenth century. 


In the lines, 


Come with each anxious hope subdued 
By woman’s gentle fortitude, 


an allusion is contained to the most in- 
teresting event in the young maiden’s life, 
her engagement to her young lawyer- 
cousin. Of the many accomplished mem- 
bers of the Coleridge family, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge is one well entitled to 
remembrance for his own sake. He was 
a younger son of Colonel James Cole- 
ridge of Ottery, St. Mary, and a brother 
of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, lately a 
member of our judicial bench, the friend 
and biographer of Keble. Henry was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge ; was a 
Fellow of King’s College, and obtained 
the Browne medal in two successive 
years. In 1823 he was a contributor, in 
conjunction with Winthrop _Praed, 
Macaulay, Sidney Walker, and Moultrie, 
to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine; his 
own essays being chiefly on historical 
subjects. He made the legal profession 
his choice; and while studying in Lon- 
don he visited assiduously his philosophic 
uncle on the Highgate heights, became 
enraptured with his converse, and 
eventually set himself to “ Boswellize ’’ it 
in the vivid but fragmentary record which 
was published after the great man’s death 
as the “ Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge.” 
In 1822 the subject of the present 
biography visited her father at Highgate, 
and there met for the first time her ac- 
complished, animated cousin. The at- 
tachment that sprang up on both sides 
led to their marriage seven years after- 
wards. The interval was a period of 
somewhat anxious suspense. Henry 
Coleridge had to secure his position at 
the Chancery Bar; and the interruption 
of a period of ill-health, for which he 
undertook a six months’ sojourn in the 
West Indies in 1825, came inoppor- 
tunely to throw him back. But his 
ready talent, acquired knowledge, consti- 
tutional high spirits and ardent love, 
carried him through adverse circumstan- 
ces. His account of his West Indian 
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experiences, published under the title of 
“ Six Months in the West Indies,” was a 
popular book in its day, and struck the 
public ear with something of novelty be- 
cause of its mercurial style—that mix- 
ture of the graphic, sentimental and 
jocose, which is common enough now as 
a style, but which rarely characterized 
books of travel fifty years ago, when the 
visiting foreign climes was still a serious 
proceeding. Mr. Trollope himself could 
not write with more fun of the West 
Indian coloured beauties, their dances 
and their graces, nor portray in more 
lively terms the habits of life of the plant- 
ers. Of the descriptive powers evinced 
in this almost forgotten book, we may 
cite at random two instances; that of a 
storm in the Bay of Biscay, and the first 
view of Trinidad. Throughout the young 
exile’s lively pages breathes his loyalty to 
his far-off love, his “ Eugenia,” to whom 
he declares himself to belong “in 
union or separation ” to his life’s end — 
whose image accompanies him “in vis- 
ions by night, in musings by day, in 
noise and in silence, in crowds and in 
the wilderness,” associated with “the 
lake, the mountain, the cousin-star of 
beauty [Edith Southey], twin divinities 
of Vallombrosa.” 

Henry and Sara Coleridge were married 
at Crossthwaite Church near Keswick, on 
Sept. 3, 1829. 

After a few months spent in a London lodg- 
ing, [says her daughter], they began their 
frugal housekeeping in a tiny cottage on 
Downshire Hill, Hampstead, where their four 
elder children were born, of whom the twins, 
Berkeley and Florence, died in infancy. In 
1837 my parents removed to a more commodi- 
ous dwelling in Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 
where a third daughter, Bertha Fanny, was 
— in 1840, who survived her birth but a few 

ays. 


United not only by affection, but by 
the closest similarity of tastes, the young 
couple cultivated literature in common. 
The year after his marriage the husband 
published his popular “Introduction to 
the Study of the Greek Classic Poets,” 
which reached a second edition in 1834. 
The letters of the wife to him at this time 
afforded presumptive evidence that she 
was an intelligent critic, possibly an as- 
sistant of his labours. We find her thus 
commenting on _ the observation of 
Nature by the ancients : — 


Martin says the ancients were vague in the 
description of colours. I doubt not, if we un- 
derstood them thoroughly, we should find that 
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what appears vague and shadowy proceeded 
from fineness and accuracy of discernment. 
The ancients were precise in the delineation of 
Nature. They did not see it with the spirit of 
Wordsworth—-no more, I think, did Shake- 
speare. But they either drew and coloured in 
the open air, and conveyed forms and tints 
closely and vividly, or they translated literally 
from the poets who did so, as Virgil appears 
to have done from Homer and Theocritus. 
This applies to their poetical diction. The 
spirit and form of Virgil’s work were doubtless 
borrowed with modification ; but the vague, 
dreamy imagery of Shelley, Keats, &c., I be- 
lieve to be athing of modern growth. The 
ancients did not modify and compose out of 
floating reminiscences of other books. Pur- 
pureus, as applied to a swan, of course is meta- 
phorical, red being the most brilliant of col- 
ours, and a white swan gleaming in full day- 
light one of the most resplendent of natural 
objects. The passages on the Hyacinth, I 
think, are perfectly consistent, if closely exam- 
ined, and express a peculiar shade of red, be- 
longing to one of the multitudinous tribe of 
lilies. Glaucus, too, has a precise meaning. 
Fallens is very expressive and true in the way 
it is applied — meaning yellowish white. Viger 
must have meant dark-coloured, not merely 
black. How exact the metaphors of the 
‘separ are! The “Georgics” is the Ru- 
ens portrait of nature. 

There can be no doubt that Cicero had a 
feeling of the interest to be derived froma 
copy of living objects on canvas, or even those 
of still life, as the scene and circumstance of 
action. But the picturesqueness of the group 
may not have been the source of interest (at 
least not to the consciousness of the beholder, 
though no doubt it did enhance the gratifica- 
tion), but the life portrayed in the picture. 
The beholder was to be instructed, animated, 
or soothed by the story of some event, or 
knowledge of some fact, rather than astonished, 
gratified, entertained by the exhibition of art, 
and spectacle of abstract beauty. I think this 
is the general distinction between the ancient 
and modern notions in regard to painting, 
though there may be exceptions, and the times 
of old may have had an infusion of our feel- 
ings, as we doubtless partake of that sort of 
interest which was the chief and most defined 
one to them. The pleasure to be derived from 
the power of art was by no means so decidedly 
modern, as a sense of the picturesqueness of 
inanimate combinations. The latter must be- 
long to a people who have long been refined ; 
a people who have leisure to luxuriate in things 
which have no being but in the imagination, 
and who have hit upon combinations and no- 
tions of the agreeable and beautiful which were 
never suggested to the fancy even of sages and 
philosophers of simpler ages. Don’t you think 
that much of the best modern poetry would be 
unintelligible to Cicero? 


Learned letters, to be addressed by a 
wife to a husband — possibly, it may be 
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said, savouring of pedantry. But if they 
evince little more than the faculty 
of reproducing the results of reading, 
and are, as commentaries, rather trite 
than original, it must be remembered 
that they were merely passing notices, 
never meant for publication, “ Never 
meant for publication: ” this indeed isa 
phrase very commonly used, and, we 
suppose, applicable to almost all letters 
whose writers have not reached the high- 
est terraces of fame. Were they meant 
for preservation? Undoubtedly. Inher 
private circle Sara Coleridge stood on a 
pedestal. She was greatly admired for 
her intellectual attainments. Her friends 
made a point of preserving her letters ; 
and they are letters that naturally would 
be preserved. They are cultivated and 
thoughtful productions, but they cannot 
be called vigorous or sparkling. In her 
correspondence, which, with the excep- 
tion of the occasional letters to her hus- 
band and those of later date to Mr. de 
Vere, is chiefly carried on with female 
friends, we look in vain for any varied 
descriptions of character or society. 
Her nature prevented her from being a 
lively narrator. She was essentially one 
of die Stillen im Lande. Her mind was 
of the introspective cast. Delicate 
health, fragile nerves, the secluded train- 
ing of her youth, and the absence during 
that impressible period of the home joys 
that should have been especially her own, 
had thrown a shade of pensiveuess over 
her disposition which the affectionate at- 
mosphere of her married life mellowed 
into happiness indeed, but not into viva- 
city. Moreover, the life of the young 
wife and mother was in itself quiet and 
uneventful. Circumstances kept her 
very much to her own fireside. She 
seems seldom to have quitted Chester 
Place, except for brief holiday sojourns 
at the watering-places on the Kentish 
coast. Once only, during her husband’s 
illness, she made a short tour abroad 
with him. To read and ponder was her 
favourite recreation: to instruct her 
children, a duty to which she lovingly de- 
voted herself. Many of her letters are 
taken up with describing her mode of 
educating her son, whose Greek and 
Latin studies led her along the classical 
pathways so congenial to her taste. A 
little volume, entitled “Pretty Lessons 
for Good Children,” which her husband 
persuaded her to publish in 1834, perpet- 
uated some of her early teachings, and 
proved a popular work, passing through 
five editions. Her daughter cites, with 
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loving allusion to the subsequent char- 
acter and career of the brother for whom 
they were composed, these lines, sug- 
gested by one of the Latin declensions : — 


Learning, Herbert, hath the features 
Almost of an angel’s face : 
Contemplate them steadfastly, 

Learn by heart each speaking grace. 
Truth and wisdom, high-wrought fancy, 
In those lineaments we trace ; 

Never be your eyes averted 

Long from that resplendent face ! 


Less successful as a literary venture 
than the “ Pretty Lessons,” was a Fair 
Tale entitled ‘“ Phantasmion,” whic 
Mrs. Coleridge published in 1837. In 
spite of the favourable judgment of an 
American critic, cited by the editor of 
these volumes, who neclares that nothing 
comparable to “ Phantasmion” had ap- 
peared since the “ Undine” of La Motte 
Fouqué, we must admit that in our opin- 
ion the indifference with which this tale 
was received by the general public had 
sufficient grounds. The graceful fanta- 
sies which undoubtedly spring up among 
the elves of wood and wind and water, 
by whom the pages of “ Phantasmion” 
are peopled, fail to allure the reader 
through a maze of dreary incidents and 
artificial personalities. We care not for 
the visionary vicissitudes of Palmland 
and Tigridia, nor for the pulseless loves 
or woes of Anthemmida and Iarine ; and 
even the bits of musical verse with which 
the romance is interspersed, obtain no 
grasp on the memory by point or felicity 
of diction. The story has no backbone: 
no definite plan or purpose. In justify- 
ing its want of organic strength to her 
husband, Mrs. Coleridge hazards a some- 
what bold comparison : — 

I may venture to say [she writes], compar- 
ing little things with great, that this want of 
unity, exhibited in a somewhat different way, 
is also perceptible in “ Faust.” There the 
prevailing thought at the outset is quite merged 
in another, which arises adventitiously out of 
the progress of the story. 

She considers her own production to 
belong to that class of fictions of which 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Peter Wilkins,” 
“ Faust,” “ Undine,” “ Peter Schlemihl,” 
and the “ Magic Ring, or the White Cat,” 
and many other tales are instances ; fic- 
tions in which it is not the author’s chief 
object to inculcate a direct moral, but 
rather to please the imagination while 
dealing half-allegorically with the pas- 
sions and interests of human life. 

While her father lived on at Highgate, 
and Sara with her husband and mother 
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had her home in the lower part‘of Hamp- 
stead Heath, visits were exchanged be- 
tween the houses. Henry Coleridge was 
a frequent attendant at his uncle’s con- 
versational réunions, and made it his busi- 
ness to record them for future use. In 
the summer of 1834 the poet died. The 
circumstances of his death are thus nar- 
rated by his daughter in a letter to a 
friend : — 


His departure, after all, seemed to come 
suddenly upon us. We were first informed of 
his danger on Sunday, the 20th of July; and 
on Friday, the 25th, he was taken from us, 
For several days after fatal symptoms appeared 
his pains were very great ; they were chiefly in 
the region of the bowels, but were at last sub- 
dued by means of laudanum, administered in 
different ways; and for the last thirty-six 
hours of his existence he did not suffer se- 
verely. When he knew that his time was 
come, he said that he hoped by the manner of 
his death to testify the sincerity of his faith ; 
and hoped that all who had heard of his name 
would know that he died in that of the English 
Church. Henry saw him for the last time on 
Sunday, and conveyed his blessing to my 
mother and myself ; but we made no attempt 
to see him, and my brothers were not sent for, 
because the medical man apprehended that 
the agitation of such interviews would be more 
than he ought to encounter. Not many hours 
before his death he was _ raised in his bed, and 
wrote a precious faint-scrawled scrap, which 
we shall ever preserve, recommending his 
faithful nurse, Harriet, to the care of his fam- 
ily. Mr. Green, who had so long been the 
partner of his literary labours, was with him at 
the last, and to him, on the last evening of his 
life, he repeated a certain part of his religious 
philosophy, which he was especially anxious 
to have accurately recorded. He articulated 
with the utmost difficulty ; but his mind was 
clear and powerful, and so continued till he 
fell into a state of coma, which lasted till he 
ceased to breathe, about six o’clock in the 
morning. His body was opened, according to 
his own earnest request. The causes of his 
death were sufficiently manifest in the state of 
the vital parts; but that internal pain, from 
which he suffered more or less during his 
whole life, was not to be explained, or only by 
that which medical men call nervous sympathy. 
A few out of his many deeply attached and re- 
vering friends attended his remains to the 
grave, together with my husband and Edward ; 
and that body which did him such “ griev- 
ous wrong” was laid in its final resting-place 
in Highgate churchyard. His executor, Mr. 
Green, after the ceremony, read aloud his will, 
and was greatly overcome in performing his 
task. It is indeed a most affecting document. 
What littie he had to bequeath (a policy of as- 
surance worth about 2 fo) is my mother’s for 
life, of course, and will come to her children 
equally after her time. . . . No man has been 
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more deepl¢ beloved than my dear father ; the 
servants at the grove wept for him as for a 
father ; and Mr. and Mrs. GiJlman speak of 
their loss as the heaviest trial that has ever 
befallen them, though they have had their full 
share of sorrow and suffering. 


The death of this eminent man gave a 
decided turn thenceforth to the literary 
occupations of his daughter and his son- 
in-law. Kindred offices to those per- 
formed by Lockhart for Walter Scott, 
and by John Warter for Southey, de- 
volved upon Henry Nelson Coleridge in 
connection with the father of his wife ; 
and in his work as editor of the poet’s 
literary miscellanea he found a zealous 
helpmate in Sara during his lifetime, as 
she proved also an efficient substitute 
when death at an early age cut short his 
own career of intelligent activity. That 
event took place in January, 1843, after a 
long illness from spinal paralysis, the 
ultimate development of those symptoms 
— presumed then to have been of a rheu- 
matic nature — for which he undertook 
his West Indian visit in 1825. Sara, left 
a widow at the age of forty, mouraed 
deeply the husband of her youth, but 
found support in her mental resources, 
her maternal duties, and in her religious 
convictions. A few days after her hus- 
band’s death she writes to Mrs. Gill- 
man : — 


It was at Highgate, at your house, that I 
first saw my beloved Henry. Since then— 
now twenty years ago —no two beings could 
be more intimately united in heart and thoughts 
than we have been, or could have been more 
intermingled with each other in daily and 
hourly life. He concerned himself in all my 
feminine domestic occupations, and admitted 
me into close intercourse with him in all his 
higher spiritual and intellectual life. It has 

leased God to dissolve this close tie, to cut 
it gradually and painfully asunder, and yet, 
till the last fatal stroke, to draw it even closer 
in some respects than before. 


To another friend she writes : — 


The separation is a fearful wrench from one 
for whom, and in expectation of whose smile, 
I might almost say, I have done all things, 
even to the choice of the least articles of my 
wearing apparel, for twenty years. But even 
that is not the heaviest side of the dispensa- 
tion. It is to feel not merely that he is taken 
from me, but that, as appears, though it is but 
in appearance, he is not. That the sun rises 
in the morning, and he does not see it. The 
higher and better and enduring mind within 
us has no concern with these sensations, but 
they will arise, and have acertain force. While 
we remain in the tabernacle of the flesh, they 
are the miserable, cloggy vapours that from 
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time to time keep steaming up from the floor 
and the walls, and obscure the prospect of the 
clear empyrean which may be seen from the 
windows. The most effective relief from them 
which I have found, is the reminding myself 
that he who is past from my sight is gone 
whither I myself look to go in a few years (not 
to mention all those of whom the world was 
not worthy, before the publication of the Gos- 
pel, and since) ; and that if I can contemplate 
my own removal, not with mere calmness, but 
with a cheerfulness which .no other thought 
bestows, why should I feel sad that he is there 
before me? But these of which I have speken 
are only the sensations of the natural man and 
woman. I well know that in my heart of 
hearts and better mind, that if he is not now 
in the Bosom of God, who is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living, or if all these hopes 
are but dreams, I can have but little wish to 
bring him back to earth again, or to care about 
anything, either in earth or heaven. 


Later on her mind grew calmer. 
she writes in October 13, 1843: — 


Of course I am not up to the mark of easy, 
quiet enjoyment ; yet I feel that, for a time, it 
is good for me to be here. I cannot withdraw 
myself from the world ; I must live on in this 
outward scene (though it continually seems 
most strange to my feelings that I should yet 
be mixed up in it and Henry gone from it for- 
ever). But since I have been doomed to out- 
live my husband, I must, for my children’s 
sake as well as my own, endeavour to enter, 
with as much spirit as I can, into the interests 
and movements of the sphere to which it is 
God’s will that I should yet belong. Ever 
since my widowhood I have cultivated cheer- 
Sulness as never did before. During my time 
of union I possessed happiness ; mere cheer- 
JSulness I looked upon as a weed, the natural 
wild produce of the soil, which must spring up 
of itself. Now I crave to see fine works of 
art, or the still more mind-occupying displays 
of Nature. I try to take an interest in the 
concerns of my friends, to enter into the con- 
troversies of the day, to become intimate with 
the mood of mind and character of various 
persons, who are nothing to me (/ being noth- 
ing to them), except as studies ; oy as a lichen 
or a curious moss may be, only in a higher 
manner and degree. All this with an earnest- 
ness unfelt in former times. To a certain ex- 
tent I find my account in this; my mind is 
restless, and rather full of desultory activity 
than, what is far better, pAirenmaen | energy ; 
but it does not stagnate. I do not brood mis- 
erably over my loss, or sink into an aimless, 
inert despondency: I have even an upper 
stratum of cheerfulness in my mind, more fixed 
than in my happy married days; but then it is 
only an upper stratum: beneath it, unmoved 
and unmodified, is the sense of my loss. 


To our mind, those letters of Mrs. 
Coleridge which portray her personal sor- 


Thus 





rows and consolations are the most in- 
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teresting of the collection. They are 
genuine, not pedantic ; and if coloured 
by a somewhat monotonous strain of sen- 
timent and speculation, still they are, in 
their degree, revelations of real feeling, 
real thought, on subjects the deep sig- 
nificance of which cannot be ignored by 
any thinking being, as life presses its ex- 
periences home. She thus describes the 
satisfaction which intellectual occupa- 
tion afforded her : — 


Things of the mind and intellect give me 
intense pleasure ; they delight and amuse me, 
as they are in themselves, independently of 
aught they can introduce me to instrumen- 
tally ; and they have gladdened me in another 
way, by bringing me into close communion 
with fine and deep minds. It has seemed a 
duty, for my children’s sake and my own, to 
cultivate this source of cheerfulness; and 
sometimes, I think, the result has been too 
/arge, the harvest too abundant, of inward sat- 
isfaction. This is dangerous. How hardly 
shall the rich man enter into the kingdom of 
heaven! And these are the richest of earthly 
riches. They who zse intellect as the means of 
gaining money or reputation, are drudges, poor 
slaves —though even they have often a high 
pleasure in the means, while they are pursuing 
an unsatisfactory end. But they who live ina 
busy, yet calm world of thought and poetry, 
though their Aowers may be far less than those 
of the others, may forget heaven, if sorrow and 
sickness, and symptoms of final decay, do not 
force them to look up and strive away from 
their little transitory heaven upon earth to that 
which is above. Bright, indeed, that little 
heaven continually is with light from the su- 
pernal one. But we may rest too content with 
those reflections, which must fade as our mor- 
tal frame loses power. Hope of a higher ex- 
istence can alone support us when this half- 
mental, half-bodily happiness declines. 


In the education of her son Mrs. Cole- 
ridge found agreeable stimulus for her 
mental efforts. On their occasional visits 
to Margate and Herne Bay she watched 
with him the effects of sea and sky, com- 
paring these with the descriptive notices 
of classical authors. When the Eton boy 
was at home for his holidays, she read 
Homer, Aéschylus, Pindar, and Aristoph- 
anes with him. 


It is some exertion for me [she says, writing 
in September, 1846], to keep. pace with Her- 
bert’s Greek now; his eye is rapid, more so 
than mine ever was. I wish he could unite 
with this a little more of my pondering pro- 
pensities, and love of digging down as far as 
ever one can go into the meaning of an author : 
though this is sometimes unfavourable to get- 
ting a given thing done for immediate use, 
it takes one off into such wide and many- 
branched excursions, 
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But the.intellectual labours to which 
she chiefly ‘dgypted herself were those 
which she undertook in connection with 
the exposition of her father’s works, 
Her husband’s death threw upon her the 
responsibility of the edition which he had 
commenced. She was at that time al- 
ready occupied with the composition of 
an elaborate essay on Rationalism, which 
appeared as “Appendix C.” to the new 
edition of the “ Aids to Reflection” put. 
forth in 1843, and had reference primarily 
to the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, purporting to advocate what she 
conceived to be Coleridge’s views of that 
doctrine in opposition to the high Sacra- 
mental tenets of the Tractarian school. 
The amount of sustained thought and 
reading which the essay displayed was 
certainly something unusual as exempli- 
fied in a female theologian. Not only the 
standard authorities of the English 
Church — Taylor, Waterland, South, and 
numerous others, were cited and ana- 
lysed, but Greek and Latin fathers and 
German metaphysicans were passed 
under review. And yet this notable pro- 
duction failed in method and conciseness 
of statement, and in assimilative power. 
When the first surprise of the public was 
over, that a woman could have written so 
well and so learnedly, it was felt that no 
definite gain to theological controversy 
had been made. 

Besides this treatise, Mrs. Coleridge, 
in the course of her editorial labours, 
composed an “Introduction” to her 
father’s “ Biographia Literaria,”’ and a 
preface to the “Essays on his own 
Times.” She continued her occupation 
with his works up to the closing period 
of her own life, resigning it by degrees’ 
however, and at last wholly, into the 
hands of her brother, Derwent. There 
is something very touching in the follow- 
ing lines in which she comments on her 
own labours : — 


Father! no amaranths e’er shall wreath my 


TOW ; 
Enough that round thy grave they flourish 
. now! 

But Love his roses ’mid my young locks 
braided, 

And what cared I for flowers of richer bloom ? 

Those two seemed deathless — here they never 
faded, 

But, drench’d and shatter’d, dropt into the 
tomb. 


The theological studies to which Sara 
Coleridge devoted herself, in fulfilment 
of her filial task, at first with, and then 
without, her husband’s aid and superin- 
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tendence, were not only congenial to her 
natural disposition, they fell in also with 
the tendencies of a social epoch in which 
controversial polemics formed a some- 
what prominent feature. And here we 
are tempted toa digression. If discus- 
sion on topics doctrinal and ecclesiastical 


was much in vogue in English coteries! 
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as applied 
further off 
were the days of popular scepticism on 
the basis of natural science. 

Religious polemics have since worked 
into a different phase, and have compar- 
atively little charm for our Bradamantes 


yet come of German - 
to the Sacred Books; stil 


of the brain. The High Church devotee, 


during the second quarter of the present; dimly aware of the wider grounds on 


century, it was not by any means to the 
masculine sex that it was confined. Culti- 
vated women, the young and ardent espe- 
cially, manifested a strong inclination to 
controversy. It was the favourite field 
on which to exercise the logical faculties 
which improved education had taught 
them they possessed. There were rea- 
sons for this. The former generations 
for which Mrs. Chapone and Dr. Fordyce 
had dictated their schemes of female im- 
provement, were placid as to doctrinal 
matters. But Methodism first, and then 
the reaction consequent on French Rev- 
olutionary impieties, awoke the zeal of 
proselytism. Bible Societies and Mis- 
sionary Societies raised their heads. 
Doctrine was eagerly insisted on. The 
female generation for which Hannah 
Moore penned her various chapters of 
advice, partook of the surrounding in- 
fluences. It became something of a 
fashion for a young lady to be “ serious ; ” 
not only, like the Romish dévote and the 
Methodistical she-“saint,” to revel in 
experiences, but to be a skilled fencer 
with arguments fro and com concerning 
tenets which had been mapped and de- 
fined by scientific theologians. How 
many an elderly bachelor or paterfamilias 
will still remember the lively correspond- 
ence by post, or vivd voce contests at 
country-house or watering-place, whether 
on Socinian, or Calvinistic, or Tractarian 
battle-fields, which he has waged with fair- 
haired antagonists, who had their Bible 
at their finger-ends and could prate, not 
unappositely, of Ignatius and Augustine. 

As long as these discussions were con- 
fined to the conventional limits of dogma, 
women might often bear their part with 
fair credit in the arena. While the 
weapons were those of text-quotation (in 
the Authorized Version), or of church 
principles, or of catene doctorum, some 
amount of reading, and the exercise of 
that inductive logic which (face Mr. 
Buckle and many other theorists) is, we 
apprehend, more truly within the grasp of 
clever women than the deductive, might 
carry the more accomplished not un- 





worthily through the fight. Then, for 
drawing-room circles, the days had not 


which the theological argument now 
rests, follows implicitly her Ritualistic 
orator or confessor, but cares little to 
syllogize in defence of her standing-point. 
The Revivalist quotes experiences, 
but her “reasonings ” fai! to make loa,- 
ment in the educated mind. The “ad- 
vanced ” thinker —a variety of the intel- 
lectual nursery-garden as to its feminine 
type certainly not common in general so- 
ciety till our own days, and, we venture 
to imagine, unlovely enough to discredit 
infidelity, as a mere fashion, with the 
other sex sooner or later —treats all the- 
ology as a sham, and shrugs her shoulders 
at the superstitions which “ Christians” 
indulge in. Meanwhile, amid changes of 
form, one similarity, we think, still holds 
good in the strategy of woman-militant. 
Whether it will still hold good when the 
new educational methods have had full 
play, it would be presumptuous in us to 
pronounce. But hitherto it would appear 
that woman —as a rule —argues best, 
most freely, and, in a certain sense, most 
successfully, when she has a leader in 
her eye to whom she can _ look with rev- 
erential confidence. The female partisan 
of Simeon or of Pusey, of Arnold or of 
Knox, in the —— that is past or 
passing, would dare, nay, court opposi- 
tion, so that she could feel sure of hav- 
ing her own particular pope on her side. 
And have not Darwin and Huxley their 
lady devotees also, who hold their faith 
in presumed compliance with the dicta of 
their leaders, whether or not they really 
understand all the consequences and the 
limitations of the principles they profess ? 
The female philosopher is not a coward 
as long as she feels confident of her 
ground. What she does dread is the in- 
surrection of her own thoughts. Doubt, 
suspense, half-truths, she abhors. She 
shrinks from admitting facts which seem 
to conflict with the conclusions at which 
she has arrived. She likes symmetry, 
even if she is inadequately alive to the 
higher requirements of logical consis- 
tency. 

To apply these remarks to Sara Cole- 
ridge. Her serious temperament inclined 
her to psychological inquiry. In early 
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womanhood she made study of her fa- 
ther’s works. Filial pride, as well as a 
certain congeniality of mind, allured her 
along his ——— of mystical” specula- 
tion. In short, she constituted him her 
“ Pope.” What “ Esteese” (S. T. C.) 
thought, or would have thought, on this 
or that subject, became her criterion of 
all that was true in respect of the highest 
interests of humanity. Now the meta- 
physical portion of Esteese’s theology 
—distinguishing this from the portion 
which came within the functions of his 
critical sagacity—lay less within his 
daughter’s grasp of apprehension than 
she herself imagined. Some maintain 
that like Wordsworth’s “ Protesilaus,” it 
was shadowy altogether, vanished in the 
attempt to compass it. Still it dealt with 
formulas, the reproduction of which, if 
conventional, was plausible : 


The phantom parts— but parts to re-unite, 
And re-assame his place before her sight. 


But a time came when Coleridge’s au- 
thority was cited by theologians of a 
more advanced type than Sara dared to 
sympathize with ; by Maurice, Myers, 
Sterling, Carlyle. Then, professing still 
the highest allegiance to her father, it is 
manifest that she doubted how far she 
could really trust him. She speaks of 
withholding her consent from some at 
least of his conclusions : — 


My father’s religious teaching [she writes in 
1848], is so interwoven with his intellectual 
views — as with all deep and earnest thinkers 
must ever be the case — that both must stand 
or fall together ; and in my opinion those per- 
sons dream who think they are improved by 
him intellectually, yet consider his views of 
Christianity in the main unsound. There are 
some portions of his theology on which I feel 
unresolved, some which I reject; but in the 
mass they are such as both embrace me and 
are embraced by me. His view of Inspiration, 
as far as it goes, I do entirely assent to ; and 
it is my strong anticipation, as far as I have 
any power to anticipate, that after a time all 
earnest, thoughtful Christians will perceive 
that such a footing, zz the main, as that on 
which he places the Inspiration of Scripture is 
the only safe one —the only one that can hold 
its ground against advancing thought and in- 
vestigation. 


And in a letter of the following year, 
she says : — 


I hardly ever read books of Mr. M@——’s 
[Myers’s] opinions. I have a sort of dread of 
writers professedly on the same side as my 
father. They so often do an injury to his 
cause, either by their tone of mind, or by their 
reasonings, Almost all the theology I read is 
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what you would call Catholic, in its various 
shades and grades. 


These last sentences are addressed to 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the poetical and 
High Church friend with whom most of 
her published correspondence during the 
later years of her life is carried on. 
They afford another clue to her hesita- 
tions. The interval in the religious his- 
tory of our age which occurred between 
the publication of the Oxford Tracts and 
the publication of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
was of a transitional, tentative character. 
The essential differences which have 
since proclaimed themselves between the 
Romanizing, the Protestantizing and the 
materialistic tendencies of public opin- 
ion, were then, partially at least, misun- 
derstood, partially overlooked, partially 
flattered and disguised. The secession 
of some of the foremost upholders of the 
via media to overt Popery gave the first 
powerful impulse to the disintegrating 
process: but so long as Newman, Man- 
ning, Dodsworth and others remained 
nominal members of the English Church, 
many whose principles were Protestant 
allowed their taste to dally with the 
seductions of revived Ecclesiasticism. 
Mrs. Coleridge herself was a member 
of that congregation at Christchurch, 
Albany Street, of which the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dodsworth was pastor, and which 
in the early days of the movement was a 
principal centre of High Church religion- 
ism in the metropolis. Dodsworth was a 
fine preacher. His church-services were 
impressive. There was a flavour of com- 
bined learning and piety, and of literary 
and artistic refinement, in the represen- 
tatives of Tractarianism, which enlisted 
floating sympathies ; and hence, besides 
the thorough-going “ Puseyites,” there 
existed an eclectic following in and 
around Albany Street, composed of vari- 
ous elements. In some cases it was the 
old wine of Evangelicalism settling itself 
into new High Church bottles ; in others, 
literary affinities fastening on congenial 
forms of historic or esthetic sentiment. 
Of this eclecticism we catch the tone and 
spirit in most of Mrs. Coleridge’s corre- 
spondence during her residence in Ches- 
ter Place. She writes to Miss Brooke : — 


I have lately been reading, certainly with 
great interest, the sermons of John Henry 
Newman ; and I trust they are likely to do 
great good, by placing in so strong a light as 
they do, the indispensableness of an orthodox 
belief ; the importance of sacraments as the 
main channels of Christian privileges; and 
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the powers, gifts, and offices of Christian min- 
isters derived by apostolic succession ; the in- 
sufficiency of personal piety without Christian 
brotherhood ; the sense that we are all mem- 
bers of one body, and subjects of one King- 
dom of Christ ; the danger of a constant crav- 
ing for religious excitement; and the fatal 
mistake of trusting in any devotional thoughts 
and feelings which are not immediately put 
into act, and do not shine through the goings 
on of our daily life. But then these exalted 
views are often supported, as I think, by un- 
fair reasonings ; and are connected with other 
notions which appear to me superstitious, un- 
warranted by any fair interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and containing the germs of Popish er- 
rors. 


Elsewhere, writing — in a more playful 
vein than is usual with her — to the Rev. 
Henry Moore, she says : — 


To be sure, should vote for Gladstone! 
Why, don’t I always support the High Church 
party with all my mighty power and influence ? 
What can you be thinking of ? Didn’t I giye 
money to St. Augustine’s — more than I could 
afford — and always stand up for Mr. D-—— 
[Dodsworth] to his back, though I oppose 
him to his face? And am I not as constant to 
his church as a dove? And wouldn’t I rather 
join the Tractarians than any other Zarty, if I 
was forced to join any? 


Later, indeed, her disapprobation of 
the Tractarians seems to have more de- 


cidedly outweighed her sympathies with 
them ; and in the name and fundamental 
rounds of Protestantism she always pro- 


essed to glory. But we must confess 
that it is hardly worth while to study in 
detail the passing remarks, whether on 
theological matters or literary matters, 
which enlarge to a needlessly large bulk 
these volumes of Sara Coleridge’s corre- 
spondence. Her long letters to Mr. de 
Vere on Baptism, on Church principles, 
on Dante’s or Wordsworth’s poetry, or on 
Luther’s character, were no doubt very 
pleasant to receive in the touch-and-go of 
friendly intercourse ; but for the outside 
reader now they possess scanty interest. 
We might indeed refer to many passages 
as evincing the real liberality, love of 
truth and good feeling, which lay at the 
root of her doctrinal convictions ; but we 
shall content ourselves with citing the 
following, from a letter to the Rev. Ed- 
ward Coleridge, which shows that before 
she died she had become aware of the 
new phase into which religious contro- 
versy was passing, and’ which made the 
olemics of Puseyism assume diminished 
importance in her eyes : — 


No attempt at answering Strauss amid all 
the thousand pamphlets upon theories of doc- 
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trine, the practical result of which is insignifi- 
cant. That is indeed a fearful subject: that 
way the danger lies: and as there are sorrows 
too deepsfor tears, so there are perils and ills 
too real and serious for noise and agitation. 
Infidelity creeps on in silence, Men whisper 
it to each other: no man boasts of it, or pa- 
rades it ; few even argue for it. Dr. Newman 
said the other day to some controversialist, 
“Let us talk about the prospects of Chris- 
tianity itself, instead of the differences between 
Anglican and Catholic.” Why does not he 
answer the adversary? Silent contempt is not 
politic in such a case. It is too ambiguous, 
Let our churchmen conquer first and contemn 
afterwards. 


We revert to the more personal aspect 
of these records ; and that with satisfac- 
tion. 
The death of her brother, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, at the beginning of the year 1849, 
was a great grief to Sara. Wayward and 
eccentric as he had always been, Hartley 
possessed certain attaching qualities, of 
which his sister makes the most in her 
affectionate notices ; and though the cir- 
cumstances of life kept them apart, she 
seems always to have cherished the hope 
of a renewal of personal intercourse at 
some future day. “I never thought of 
surviving him,” she says in one of her 
letters ; “I always thought he would live 
to old age, and that perhaps in our latest 
years we might cherish each other : mean- 
time, that I might see much of him, in 
some long visit to the North, when I 
might make my children known to him.” 

Among Hartley Coleridge’s poetical 
remains are some lines descriptive of the 
sister to whom he gave perhaps the 
warmest feelings of his heart. “She was 
a maid,” he writes, 


Not easily beguiled by loving words, 

Nor apt to love ; but when she loved, the fate 
Of her affections was a stern religion, 
Admitting nought less holy than itself. 


The affectionate and almost paternal 
attentions of the aged poet Wordsworth 
and his wife to poor Hartley on his death- 
bed are retailed by Mrs. Coleridge from 
her brother Derwent’s account. Hartley 
was followed to the grave sixteen months 
later by Mr. Wordsworth himself, who 
had never recovered the effects of grief 
for his daughter’s death, in August 1847. 
All these touching evidences of mortality 
struck in Sara’s mind the chords habitual 
to it: — 

Who can be very géeeful, [she asks], for 
more than a few minutes at a time, in such a 
world as this, dear friend, so full of sorrow 
and misery and crushing want, spiritual and 
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physical, and so surrounded by impervious 
shadow, the awful mystery of the world to 
come? 


On the death of Dora Quillinan she 
writes : — 


For myself I feel as I did in my own great 
bereavement and affliction; the thoughts and 
feelings which the event and all its accom- 
paniments induce are, in the poet’s own words, 
too deep for tears ; they are deeper than the re- 
gion of mere sorrow for an earthly loss or tem- 
porary parting. Sorrow for the death of those 
nearest to us, in whom our life has been most 
bound up, is absorbed in the gulf of all our 
deepest and most earnest reflections —thoughts 
about life and existence, here and hereafter, 
which are more earnest, more vea/, and perma- 
nent, and solid, and enduring, than any partic- 
ular thoughts and sorrows and troubles which 
our course here brings with it, or which con- 
tains-them all virtually. The particular be- 
comes merged in the general, happily, and 
when we seem most bereft, most afflicted by 
the inevitable loss of death and corporeal de- 
cay, we are only led to feel that this is but a 
part of the universal doom, that the loss and 
calamity which has come upon us at ¢his time, 
is but what in avery short time, and in some 
form or other, we must bear. 


In another letter she thus expresses 
herself : — 


The more we think of the state after death, 
the deeper is the awe with which we must con- 
template it; and sometimes, in weakness, we 
long for the happy, bright imaginations of 
childhood, when we saw the other world viv- 
idly pictured, a bright and perfect copy of the 
world in which we now live, with sunshine 
and flowers, and all that constituted our earthly 
enjoyment! In after years we strive to trans- 
late these images into something higher. We 
say, All this we shall have, but in some higher 
form: “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, neither shall corruption 
inherit incorruption.” All this beauty around 
us is perishable ; its outward form and sub- 
stance is corruption ; but there is a soul in it, 
and ¢his shall rise again ; and so our beloved 
friends that are removed, we shall see them 
again, but changed—altered into what we 
now cannot conceive or image, with celestial 
bodies fit for a celestial sphere. 


The date of this letter is May 1850. 
Soon afterwards the vision of the world 
tocome was being pressed upon her b 
her own sense of decaying health. And, 
mingled with that vision, the yearning for 
scenes in which her childhood delighted 
—that nostalgia of early association — 
which so often besets the sick and dying. 

Pe Mr. de Vere she writes, October I, 
1851: — 


My dear Friend, —,You will regret very 
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much to hear how much worse and weaker [ 
am than when you saw me last. I cannot new 
walk more than half an hour at a time, when I 
am at the best. At Margate an hour or hour 
and twenty minutes did not fatigue me. [ 
still take short walks twice a day; but how 
long my power of doing this will last I cannot 
say. You can hardly imagine how my mind 
hovers about that old well-known churchyard, 
with Skiddaw and the Bassenthwaite hills in 
sight ; how I long to take away mama’s re- 
mains from the place where they are now de- 
posited, and when my own time comes, to re- 
pose beside her, as to what now seems myself, 
in that grassy burial ground, with the Southeys 
reposing close by. My husband I hope to 
meet in heaven; but » thes is a different feel- 
ing in regard to earlier ties. Hartley and Mr. 
Wordsworth I would have where they are, in 
that Grasmere churchyard, within an easy dis- 
tance of Keswick, as it used to be in oldtimes. ° 
These are strong feelings, translated into fan- 
cied wishes—not sober earnest. When we 
are withdrawn from society and the bustle of 
life, in some measure, and our thoughts are 
from any cause fixed on the grave, how does 
the early life rise up into glow and prominence, 
and, as it were, call one back into itself! Yet, 
during that early life, how I looked forward, 
imagining better things here below than I had 
yet experienced, and going beyond this world 
altogether, into the realms above!... Oh 
Keswick Isle! and shall I really die, and 
never, never see thee again? Surely there 
will be another Keswick—all the loveliness 
transferred —the hope, the joyof youth! How 
wholly was that joy the work of imagination ! 
Oh, this life is very dear to me! The out- 
ward beauty of earth, and the love and sym- 
pathy of fellow-creatures, make it, to my feel- 
Ings, a sort of heaven half ruined —an Ely- 
sium into which a dark tumultuous ocean is 
perpetually rushing in to agitate and destroy, 
to lay low the blooming bowers of tranquil 
bliss, and drown the rich harvests. Love is 
the sun of this lower world; and we know 
from the beloved disciple that it will be the 
bliss of heaven. God is love; and whatever 
there may be that we cannot now conceive, 
love will surely be contained init. It will be 
love sublimed, and incorporated in beauty in- 
finite and perfect. 


Meanwhile, the incurable malady which 
had fastened upon her made steady prog- 
ress. She writes on October 13 to Mr. 
Blackburne, the friend of her brother 
Hartley : — 


I feel much in saying farewell to you, dear 
friend of my ever-lamented brother. You 
have known me in a sad, shaded stage of my 
existence, yet have greeted my poor autumn as 
brightly and genially as if it were spring or 
summer. Hitherto my head has been “ above 
water’; ere you return to this busy town 
the waves may have gone over my head. My 
great endeavour is not to foreshape the future 
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in particulars, but knowing that my strength 
always has been equal to my day, when the 
day is come, to feel that it ever will be so on 
to the end, come what may, and that all things 
except a reproaching conscience are less dread- 
ful than they seem. . 
‘* Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve,” 
are words that often sound in my ear. 


A fortnight later she writes to Mr. de 
Vere : — 


My dear Friend, — I was sorry not to see you 
yesterday, and the more so lest I should be too 
weak when you come again ; 

“ For I’m wearing awa’, Friend, 

Like snaw when its thaw, Friend,’’ 
and I feel as if I should not be long here. 
There is a torpor ever hanging over me, like a 
cloud overspreading the sky, only rent here 
and there by some special force ; and my eyes 
have a heavy, deathy look. I am decidedly 
worse since I saw you, and I begin to wish to 
get rid of the mesmerism, which is producing 
no good effect. 


During Mrs. Coleridge’s last illness, 
eight months before her death, she com- 
menced, for her daughter, a sketch of her 
personal reminiscences. What her in- 
tention had been is recorded in the touch- 
ing introductory sentences : — 


My dearest E——, — I have long wished to 
give you a little sketch of my life. I once in- 
tended to have given it with much particu- 
larity ; but now “me presses —my horizon has 
contracted of late. I must content myself with 
a brief compendium. I shall divide my his- 
tory into childhood, earlier and later ; youth, 
earlier and later ; wedded life, ditto; widow- 
hood, ditto; and I shall endeavour to state 
the chief moral or reflection suggested by each 
—some maxim which it specially illustrated, 
or truth which it exemplified, or warning which 
it suggested. 


The execution of her project did not 
advance beyond the first portion, ending 
with her ninth year. Her pen lingered 
with fond detail over those earliest Kes- 
wick reminiscences. Strength or courage 
failed her for the remainder of her task. 


After a lingering and painful illness of about 
a year and a half, [says her daughter in her In- 
troductory Memoir], Sara Coleridge was re- 
leased from much suffering, borne with un- 
failing patience, on the 3rd of May, 1852, in 
the forty-ninth year of her age. In the old 
churchyard at Highgate (now enclosed in a 
crypt under the school chapel) her remains lie, 
beside those of her parents, her husband, and 
her son. 


Happily, she was not doomed to be 
herself a witness of her son’s departure. 
Herbert Coleridge, to whose education 
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she had devoted herself with such pride. 
and interest, gave her in her lifetime the 
best reward of her pains, in his success- 
ful progress at school and college. He 

ained the Newcastle scholarship at Eton 
in 1847, and a Balliol scholarship in 1848 ; 
and in the same year in which his mother 
died he took a double first-class degree 
at Oxford. He was passionately devoted 
to literature, to Philology in particular ; 
and was engaged in preparations for the 
new English Dictionary projected by the 
Philological Society when his career came 
to an untimely end in 1861. During his 
fatal illness, his sister tells us, “learnin 
was to him as to her [his mother], a shiel 
from the monotony of the sick room, and 
an exceeding great reward.” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I, 


Two ladies were seated in a great dim 
room partially illuminated by fits and starts 
with gleams of fire-light. The large win- 
dows showed a pale dark sky, in which 
twilight was giving place to night, and 
across which the brown branches of the 
trees, rough with the buds of March, 
tossed wildly in a hurricane of wind, bur- 
dened with intermittent blasts of rain — 
rain that dashed fiercely against the 
windows a handful at a time, then ceased 
till some new cloud was ready to dis- 
charge its angry shower. Something 
fiercely personal and furious was in the 
storm. It looked and felt like somethin 
not addressed to the world in general, 
but aimed individually by some angry 
spirit of the elements at the people who 
lived here high up above the brawling 
Esk amid the brown wintry woods at 
Rosscraig House. 

The drawing-room was large, lofty, and 
full of old-fashioned furniture which 
would have enchanted a connoisseur. 
The two ladies, who were its only occu- 
pants, were scarcely discernible at first, 
though the firelight, gleaming about 
among the still life, caught here a green 
reflection from a wonderful cabinet of 
rarest Verni-Martin, and there entangled 
itself in the bevelled sides of a strange 
old mirror, used to reflecting wizards. 
It was more easy to make out these 
accessories of existence than it was to 

















identify the two voices which occupied 
and reigned over this still and darkling 
chamber. They were in one corner of 
the room near the fire; one, the prevail- 
ing voice, was soft but strong, with the 
vigour in it of mature life, just roughened 
here and there by a touch of age, which 
gave it an aigre doux of distinct character 
—and came from an ample dark shadow 
in a great chair, turned towards the fire. 
The other, which gave forth only mono- 
syllabic sounds of assent or wonder, 
sweet and tender, but feeble, belonged to 
a smaller person near the first, and 
facing her — whose countenance, turned 
towards the window, showed like a pale 
whiteness in the dark. This was the 
central light, the highest tone in the pic- 
ture, except the pale gleaming of the sky 
from the windows, and the fitful red 
flash from the fire. 

“Richard’s story,” said the stronger 
voice, “cannot be supposed to be very 
interesting to any but ourselves. If it is 
for mere curiosity, Mary “i 

“ Curiosity !” —there was a tone of re- 
proach in the soft repetition — a reproach 
and an appeal. 

“ That was unkind. I did not mean it. 
I meant interest, friendship ; but, Mary, 
Mary, friendship is weak, and interest a 
poor bit feeble echo of feeling to them 
that are all bound up in one life as I have 
been in my son.” 

Here there was a little pause, and then 
the younger voice answered, faltering, “ I 
have known him all my life. I have seen 
few men but him 5k 

This was preliminary to the story 
which old Lady Eskside had begun to 
tell when I opened to you, gentle reader, 
the door of this great dim room. She 
was deep in it by the time we shadows 
entered, among the shadows, to listen. 
And most of us can figure to ourselves 
what a mother would be likely to say of 
her own child —the child not of her 
youth even, which puts a kind of equality 
between mother and son, and brings 
them together, as it were, upon one table- 
land of life, sooner or later — but the 
child of her mature age, and therefore al- 
ways a child to her. What she said of 
him I need not repeat. The reader will 
make acquaintance with the man for him- 
self, a different creature from the man 
as seen through his mother’s eyes. 

“* Perhaps it is not a thing to remark to 
you,” said the old lady, who was old 
enough not only to retain a Scotch ac- 
cent, but to use occasionally a word 
peculiar to the north, — “ but, Mary, you 
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are not a bit girlie unacquainted with 
the world. You will recognize Richard 
in this that he married the woman.— 
God forgive me! I’m sorely tempted to 
think sometimes that vice is less deadly 
for this world than virtue. You know 
what most men would have done — they 
would have taken the girl as they would 
have gathered a flower, and neither she 
nor one belonging to her knew better, 
nor expected better; but my Richard, 
God bless him! was a fool, Mary, —he 
was a fool! His father says so, and 
what can I say different? He has always 
been a fool in that way, thank God! He 
married the woman ; and then he sent to 
me when it was all over and nothing 
could be mended, to come and see, for 
God’s sake, what was to be done.” 

“ And you went ?” \ 

“I went after a struggle; I could not 
thole the creature,—the very name of 
her was odious to me. It was a ridicu- 
lous name —a play-actor’s name. They 
called her Altamira. What do you think 
of that for Richard’s wife? thought 
she was some shopkeeper’s daughter — 
some scheming, dressing, half-bred wo- 
man that had made her scheme to marry 
him because his father was Lord Eskside 
— though heaven knows, it’s a poor 
enough lordship when all’s said. Per- 
haps we women are too apt to take this 
view ; naturally, when such a thing hap- 
pens, we think it the woman’s fault — the 
woman’s doing. But Mary, Mary, when 
I saw the girl ‘ 

“ You freed her,” said the other, with a 
sighing sound in her low voice, “from 
the blame ?” 

“ The blame!” cried the old lady, with 
some impatience ; then, sinking her voice 
low, she said hurriedly —“the girl was 
no shopkeeper’s daughter, not even a cot- 
tage lass, nor out of a ploughman’s 
house, or a weaver’s house, or the lowest 
you can think. She was out of no house 
at all—she was atramp. Mary, do you 
know what that means ?—a creature 
hanging about the roads and fields, at 
fairs, and races, wherever the roughest, 
and the wildest, and the most misera- 
ble congregate —that was  Richard’s 
wife ——” 

“Oh, Lady Eskside ! ” 

“You may well say, Oh! As for me, 
if I had ever fainted in my life I would 
have fainted then. She was a beautiful 
creature ; but the sight of her brought 
a sickness to my very heart.. She was 
like a wild hunted thing, frightened to 
death for me and everything that was 
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civilized — looking out of her wild black lightly to her, as soon as look at him. 
eyes to see how she could escape —|She was proud in her way of being Rich- 


shrinking back not to be touched as if|ard’s wife. 


she thought I would give her a blow. 
Blame! oy might as well blame a deer 
that it let itself be taken, poor, bonnie, 
panting, senseless thing! I blamed no- 
body, Mary ; I was just appalled, neither 
more nor less, at the man’s folly that had 
done it. Think of a son of mine having 
so little command of himself! The mad- 
ness of it! for it was no question of mak- 
ing a lady of her, a woman that could 
take his mother’s place. She had to be 
tamed first out of her gipsy ways, tamed 
like a wild beast, and taught to live in a 
house, and wear decent clothes as she 
had never done in her life.” 

A low cry of dismay and wonder came 
from the listener’s lips, and a strange 

ang which nobody knew of went through 
ver heart —a pang indescribable, min- 
gled of misery, humiliation, and a kind of 
guilty and bitter pride; guilty, though 
she was innocent enough. This was his 
cheice, she said to herself; and that 
sharp and stinging contempt — more 
painful to herself than to the object of it 
—which a woman sometimes permits 
herself to feel for a man who has slighted 
her, shot through the gentlest soul in the 
world. 

“T cannot tell you,” said Lady Esk- 
side, her voice sinking low so that her 
companion had to stoop forward to hear, 
“all that I went through. She broke 
away from us, and got back to her people 
more than once. Our ways were misery 
and bondage to her. At first she had to 
be dressed like a child — watched like a 
child. Her husband had no influence 
over her, and she was frightened for me: 
the moment she was out of our sight her 
whole mind was busy with schemes to 
get away.” 

“ But what reason — what motive —— 
began the other, faltering. 

“ None,” said Lady Eskside. “ Listen, 
Mary; there was one thing. She was 
good, as people call good ; there was no 
wickedness in her, as a woman. What 
wife meant, in any higher sense, she was 
ignorant of ; but there was no harm —no 
harm. Always remember this, whatever 
may happen, and whatever you may hear. 
I say it—Richard’s mother—that can 
have no motive to shield her. She want- 
ed her freedom, nothing more. She was 
not an ill woman; nothing bad — in that 
way — was in her head. She would have 
put her knife into the man who spoke 
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She felt the difference it 
made between her and others. But she 
was like a wild animal, or a bird. She 
would not be caged, and there was too 
deep an ignorance in herto learn. There 
was no foundation to build upon— 
neither ambition, nor pride, nor any feel- 
ing that the like of us expect to find.” 

“‘ And was there no love?” The voice 
that made this inquiry trembled and had 
a thrill in it of feeling so mingled as to 
be indescribable —bitterness, wonder, 
pity, and a sense of contrast more over- 
whelming than all. 

Lady Eskside did not reply at once, 
“ Often and often I’ve asked myself that 
question,” she said at length; ‘Was 
there love? HowcanI tell? There are 
different kinds of love, Mary. You and 
I even would love very differently, let 
alone you and her. With you there 
would - no thought of anything but of 
the person loved " 

“TI am not at all in question, Lady Esk- 
side,” said the other, with the strangest 
delicate haughtiness. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the old lady, 
quickly. ‘“ You are right, my dear ; there 
is no question of you. But still there 
are different kinds of love. Some think 
only of the person loved, as I said ; but 
some are roused up into a kind of fierce 
consciousness of themselves through 
their very love. They feel their own in- 
dividuality not less but more in conse- 
quence of it. This was that poor crea- 
ture’s way. Mixed with her wild crav- 
ings for the freedom she had been used 
to, and the wild outdoor life she had been 
used to, I think she hada sort of half- 
crazy feeling how unlike Richard she 
was ; and this became all the stronger 
when Icame. My dear,” said Lady Esk- 
side, suddenly, “the most untrained wo- 
man feels what another woman thinks of 
her far more than she feels any man’s 
criticism. I have thought and thought 
on this for years, and perhaps I put my 
own thoughts into her mind; but I can- 
not help fancying that sometimes, though 
she did not understand me in the least, 
poor thing, she caught a glimpse of her- 
self through my eyes ; and what with this 
and what with her longing to be out of 
doors, she grew desperate, and then she 
ran away.” 

The listener made no reply. I don’t 
think she cared to hear any excuse made 
for the wild woman who was Richard’s 























wife — whom Richard had chosen instead 
of any other, and who had thus justified 
his choice. 

“T stayed as long as I could, and tried 
all I could,” Lady Eskside continued, 
“and then there came a time when I felt 
it was better for me to go away. I told 
Richard so, and I advised him to take 
her abroad — where she would have no- 
body to fly to. And so he did, and wan- 
dered about with her everywhere. I 
can’t think but what she must have made 
some advances, in sense, at least, while 
they were so much together ; but it takes 
along time to tamea savage ; it takes a 
long time to graft anew stock upon a 
wild tree.” 

“ And have you never seen her again ?” 

“T saw her when her children were 
born. She was so far tamed then by 
weakness, and by the natural restraint of 
the circumstances,” said Lady Eskside, 
“that I hoped she might be changed al- 
together. And she would tal a little — 
not so much as that one could find out 
how her mind was working — but yet a 
little —enough to swear by; and her 
voice was changed. It lost its wild 
sound and took finer modulations. You 
know how particular Richard always was 
in all his ways—you remember his 
voice ?” 

The other drew back her chair a little. 
Somehow the sudden reference struck 
her like an arrow through and through. 
It was not her fault. For years she had 
been trying to think of Richard —as she 
ought to think —not too much, nor too 
kindly, but with gentle indifference and 
friendship ; no, not indifference ; old long 
friendship which may be permitted to re- 
member. “ Like his sister,” she had 
often said to herself. But somehow 
these sudden words, “ You remember his 
voice,” struck poor Mary at unawares. 
They brought her down to the very 
ground. She tried with a choking sob- 
bing sensation to get out the word “ Yes.” 
Remember it! She seemed to hear it 
and nothing else, till her head ached and 
swam, and there was a ringing in her ears. 

“Ah!” Lady Eskside paused, with a 
wondering sense that something was 
going onin the dark more potent than 
mere interest in her story. But after a 
while, as even a story which is one’s own 
takes a stronger hold upon one than the 
emotion of another, however deep — she 
recommenced, going back to herself. 
“Her voice had changed wonderfully. 
She spoke almost like an educated per- 
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son—that gave me great hope. I 
thought, what with the children and what 
with this opening of new life in herself, 
that everything would be changed ; and 
my heart was moved to her. When I left 
I kissed the children, and for the first 
time I kissed her; and I promised to 
send hera nurse, an excellent nurse I 
knew of, and came home quite happy. 
You recollect my coming home, and how 
proud I was of the twins —the darlings ! 
Oh, Mary, Mary! little did I know ” 

Mary put out her hand and took that 
of her old friend. She was too much 
moved herself to say anything. From 
this point she had a faint knowledge of 
the story, as everyvody had. 

“The next I heard was that she had 
disappeared,” said the old lady ; — “ dis- 
appeared totally, taking the babies with 
her. Richard went with me so far on my 
way home, and while he was absent his 
wife disappeared. There is no other 
word for it; she disappeared, and no one 
has ever heard of her again. Oh, Mary, 
what news for us all! There had been 
some gypsy wanderers, some of her own 
class, about the place, we found out after- 
wards ; and whether they carried her off, 
or she went of her own will, nobody 
knows. Sometimes I have thought she 
must have been carried away, but then 
they would not have taken the children ; 
and sometimes I have blamed myself, 
and thought that what I said about the 
nurse may have frightened her — God 
knows. We sought her everywhere, 
Mary, as you may suppose. I went my- 
self up and down over all the country, 
and Richard went to America, and I can- 
not tell you where. We had the police 
employed, and every sort of person we 
could think of ; but we have never heard 
any more of her to this day.” 

“Nor of the children?” said Mary, 
drawing closer and holding still more ten- 
derly her old friend’s hand. 

“Nor of the children—two bonnie 
boys — oh, my dear, two lovely boys!” 
cried the old lady, withasob. “I never 
saw such sweet children. You may fancy 
all I had said to my old lord when I came 
home, about them: one was to have my 
property such as it is, and the other the 
Eskside lands. A single heir would have 
been better, Lord Eskside said, in his 
way, you know — but he was as proud as 
I was. Two boys !—no fear of the old 
house dying out. We began to plan out 
the new wing we have always thought of 
building. Oh, Mary, now you will under- 
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stand how I can never laugh when the 
entlemen make a joke with my poor old 
ord about the new wing!” 

“Dear Lady Eskside! but you must 
not — you must not break down — for his 
sake.” 

“No, I must never break down; and 
if I would I could not,” said the old lady ; 
‘it’s no my nature. I must keep up. I 
must stand firm till my last day. But, 
Mary, though it is my nature, 1 have to 
pay for it, as one pays for everything. 
Oh, the weary nights I have lain awake 
thinking I heard her wandering round the 
house, thinking I heard her at the win- 
dow trying to get in. She knew nothing 
about Rosscraig — nothing ; but, strange 
enough, I always think of her coming 
here. When the wind’s blowing as it 
blows to-night, when the leaves are fall- 
ing in autumn — oh, Mary, have you never 
heard a sound like steps going round and 
round the house ?” . 

“It is only the leaves falling,” said 
Mary; and then she added, suddenly, 
“| have heard everything that the heart 
hears.” 

“ And that’s more than the ears ever 
hear tell of,” said the old lady ; “ but oh, 
to live for years and never hear that with- 
out thinking it may be them—never to 
see beggar bairns on a roadside without 
thinking it may be them —to go watch- 
ing and waiting and wondering through 
— life, starting at every noise, trem- 

ling at every sudden sound — God help 
us! what is that—what is that?” she 
cried, suddenly rising to her feet. 

“Oh, Lady Eskside !” cried the other, 
rising too, and grasping her hand with a 
nervous shudder ; “it is nothing — noth- 
ing but the storm. 

The old lady dropped heavily into her 
seat again. ‘Sometimes I cannot bear 
it,” she cried —‘“ sometimes I cannot 
bear it! I get half-crazed at every 
sound.” 

“The wind is very high,” said Mary, 
soothing her, “and the Esk is running 
wild over the linn, and the storm tearing 
the trees. It must be the equinoctial 
gales. If you only heard them as we do, 
roaring and raging over the sea!” 

For a few minutes the two ladies sat 
quite still holding each other’s hands. 


The storm outside was wild enough to) 
The| 
‘rived and Harding is coming to let us 


impose silence upon those within. 
trees were tossed about as if in an agony, 
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torrent at the foot of the hill; and then 
the wind would rush, like the avenging 
spirit through the bleeding wood in the 
Inferno, tearing off the limbs of the trees, 
which shrieked and cried in unavailing 
torment. The last lingering rays of twi- 
light had disappeared out of the sky, the 
last gleams of firelight were sinking too 
—even the mirrors had sunk out of sight 
upon the walls, and nothing but the large 
windows filled with the mournful pallor 
of the sky, and Mary’s pale face, a simi- 
lar spot of whiteness, were even partially 
visible. After this story, and while the 
sat silent, conscious of the strange still- 
ness within, and commotion outside, was 
it their imagination that represented to 
them another sound striking into the roar 
of the storm? Lady Eskside did not 
start again as she had done before, but 
she grasped Mary’s hand tightly; while 
Mary, for her part, sat bolt or A in her 
chair, thinking to herself that it must be 
imagination, that it was a mere trick of 
excitement which filled her ears with 
echoes of fanciful knockings. Who 
could be knocking at this hour? or how 
could such a sound be heard even in the 
onslaught of the storm ? 

What was it? what coulditbe? Now, 
was that the folorn peal of a bell? and 
now a gust of cold air as if the door in 
opening had admitted the storm in per- 
son, which swept through the house like 
a mountain stream ; and now a wild dash 
and clang as if the same door had closed 
again, shaking the very walls. Tighter 
and tighter Lady Eskside grasped Mary’s 
hand. They said nothing to each other, 
except a faint “It is nothing—it is 
fancy,” which came from Mary’s lips una- 
wares, and under her breath. Was it 
fancy? Was it some curious reverbera- 
tion through the air of the countless anxi- 
eties which the old lady had hushed in her 
mind for years, but which until now she 
had never betrayed? For the next few 
minutes they heard their own hearts beat- 
ing loud over the storm, and then there 
came another sound ludicrous in its me- 
thodical calm, which startled them still 
more than the sounds they had supposed 
themselves to hear. 

“Something has happened, Mary!” 
cried Lady Eskside, withdrawing her 
grasp and wringing her hands. “Some- 
thing has happened! some one has ar- 


against the pale whiteness of the sky ;| know.” 


now and then a deeper note would come 


into the tumult of sound, the hoarse roar | said Mary, making 
of the river, which grew rapidly into a to throw off the superstitious impression ; 


to light the lamps,” 


“He is coming 
one desperate effort 
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and she laughed. The laugh sounded 
something terrible, full of mockery and 
contempt in the midst of the always re- 
sounding storm; the echo of it seemed 
to breathe all round the room, calling 
forth diabolical echoes. In the midst of 
these Harding came solemnly into the 
room. He was an elderly man, who had 
been many years in the house, and was 
deeply impressed by the solemnity of his 
own position. He came in without any 
light, and stood invisible at the door, an- 
other voice and nothing else. “ My lady,” 
said Harding, solemnly, “something has 
happened — something as is very myste- 
rious and we can’t understand. Would 
it be a great trouble to your ladyship if 
we was to ask you to come down-stairs ?” 

She had sprung up nervously at his 
first words. She rushed now before him 
down-stairs — unable to reply, unable to 
question —as light as a girl of twenty, 
though three times that age — followed 
trembling by the other, who was not half 
so old, nor half so full of life as she. 


CHAPTER II. 


BEFORE I can fully explain what hap- 
pened next, and what Lady Eskside saw 
when she rushed down-stairs, I am 
obliged to turn back for some hours to 
the afternoon of this day, and for some 
miles, to a scene of a very different kind 
—a scene so opposed to the other in all 
its circumstances, that it is strange to 
realize the close connection between 
them ; though the two were so closely 
linked together as to be incomprehensi- 
ble, one without the other. The village 
of Lasswade lies on the Esk, at a much 
lower elevation, and nearer to the sea, 
than Rosscraig House. It was, at the 
time I speak of, a much more primitive 
village than it is now, when so many cot- 
tages of gentility have sprung up around 
as to make it almost a suburb of Edin- 
burgh. It consisted of little more than 
one street, which straggled off into the 
country at one end, and at the other 
dragged itself across the bridge to con- 
clude in a humble postscript of an addi- 
tional street on the other side of the 
water. The Esk, which ran through it, 
was not beautiful at this point. It was 
somewhat dirty, and encumbered with 
the overflowings of the village ; but yet 
the groups of clustered houses on either 
side of the river, framed in by the high 
wooded banks which you could see ris- 
ing in the distance on either hand as 
you stood on the bridge, and with the 
fresh green fringe of rich and silent coun- 
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try beyond, was a pretty sight. There 
was no railway near at that time, but a 
coach ran regularly on all lawful days, 
from the corner of Princes Street to the 
Bull Inn in the High Street, and con- 
veyed its few passengers with a regular- 
ity and steadiness quite satisfactory to 
those leisurely people. But the aspect 
of Lasswade, though considered cheerful 
and inviting by its Edinburgh visitors, 
was very dreary on this March afternoon, 
when the wind blew a hurricane, and the 
rain now and then came down in torrents. 
Between these storm-showers there came 
“blinks” of intermission, when people 
who loved to see what was going on came 
forth to their doors, after the fashion of 
the place ; and it was this humble sprink- 
ling of the population which, as many of 
them remembered later, witnessed the . 
passage through the town of a still hum- 
bler visitor, a poor woman who arrived 
shortly before the darkening in a mis- 
erabie condition enough. Two small 
boys accompanied her, wet through, 
splashed with mud, and crying with 
weariness, and with the buffets of the 
wind which blew them off their little legs. 
The woman was tall, wrapt in an old 
shawl of that indescribable no-colour of 
which the vagrant class has a monopoly. 
Her damp clothes hung limp about her, 
her poor bonnet, wet and limp like her 
dress, clung to the dark locks which here 
and there escaped from its cover.’ She 
was a stranger, as her weary and _ bewil- 
dered looks testified, and the children 
who clung to her on either side seemed 
to confuse her still more by their whim- 
pering weariness. This melancholy lit- 
tle group came over the bridge in one of 
the pauses of the storm, when a few peo- 
ple had strayed out to their doors to re- 
lieve the ennui of the wet and stormy 
day by a little gossip at least. Chief 
among these were Merran Miller, the 
blacksmith’s wife, a woman too fond of 
hearing everything that was going on 
(people said), for the comfort of her 
house; and the old postman, Simon 
Simson, whose work was over for the 
day. When the stranger approached 
this knot of gossips, and asked the way 
to Jean Macfarlane’s inn, they all an- 
swered at once, glad of an event, with 
directions on the one hand and remon- 
strances on the other. Old Simon 
pointed out the way with officious haste ; 
but Mrs. Miller stopped the wayfarer to 
tender advice. 

“ My woman,” she said, “I would not 
go to Jean Macfarlane’s if I were you. 
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You’re wet and cauld, but a wee piece 
further would make little difference. 
John Todd at the Loanhead is real re- 
spectable, and would give you lodgings 
just as cheap.” 

“ Hoots, woman! Jean Macfarlane will 
do her nae harm,” cried old Simon, in- 
terrupted in the midst of his instruc- 
tions. 

“ It’s no a house for an honest woman,” 
said the smith’s wife, “or for little bairns, 
poor things. They maun have travelled 
far the day to be so wet and so draiglet. 
Bide a moment and I'll give them a 
piece.” 

“ Where did you say it was ?” said the 
stranger, vacantly, paying no regard to 
this benevolent offer; and she went on 
with her children, following the old 
man’s directions, without waiting for 
Mrs. Miller’s return with the “ piece” 
which she had gone into her house to 
seek. This of itself was a strange thing 
to happen with any one so poor and mis- 
erable, and impressed the fact of her ap- 
pearance upon the mind of the smith’s 
wife, mortified by such iacit refusal of 
her kindness. “She maun be a foreigner 
—or a fuil,” said Merran, standing with 
the rejected piece in her hand, and 
watching the retreating figures as they 
approached Jean Macfarlane’s door. 

Jean Macfarlane’s house was worse 
spoken of than any other house in Lass- 
wade. Every disturbance that happened 
in the tranquil place came from that cen- 
tre of disorder and lawlessness; and to 
lodge there, or to propose lodging there, 
was of itself a tacit acknowledgment of 
vagrancy, or at least of an absence of 
that regard for other people’s opinions 
which is the first step towards respect- 
ability. All the disreputable class of 
travellers who passed through so quiet a 
place found their way to it by instinct, 
and recommended others of their own 
kind. No one was too low for Jean Mac- 
farlane. Pedlars of the lowest class, 
travelling tinkers, tramps without even 
that pretence at occupation, frequented 
her house. She was herself the most 
dreaded personage in the village : a large, 
coarsely-handsome woman, loud-voiced 
and hot-tempered, the most terrible scold 
and “randy” on all Eskside. The min- 
ister, who had once attempted, simple 
soul, to bring her to reason, had been 
made to flee before her; and the chief 
elder of the parish, Mr. Mouter himself, 
was known to be in the habit of walking 
a mile round rather than pass her door, 
—a proceeding at which many people 
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scoffed, asking, What was religion if it 
preserved you so little from the fear of 
man, or indeed of woman? It may be 
supposed, then, that the poor woman who 
openly asked to be directed to Jean Mac- 
farlane’s, was. as poor and as completely 
beyond all regard for the prejudices of 
society as it was possible to be. She 
went on without pause or hesitation, with 
an abstracted indifference of demeanour 
which perhaps was occasioned by mere 
weariness and discomfort, to the dreaded 
door. The aspect of the house was not 
encouraging, neither was the reception 
which the traveller received. It was the 
last house in the village, dreary always, 
drearier than ever on this stormy after- 
noon. In the poor little parlour with its 
sanded floor, which was the better part 
of the establishment, two men, in wet 
coats steaming from the rain, sat before 
the fire, talking loudly over their little 
measure of whiskey, while Jean’s voice 
rang through the house, as she went and 
came, in a continuous and generally angry 
monologue. The new-comer came up 
to her timidly, holding back the children, 
and asked in a low tone for a room with 
a fire, where she and her children could 
rest. “A room to yoursel’!” said the 
mistress of the house ; “set you up! are 
you better than other folk, that ye canna 
share and share alike? Sirs, this leddy’s 
mista’en her road. She thinks she’s at 
the Bull, where there’s plenty o’ parlours 
and private rooms, and naebody to gang 
near them. Here’s a’ the private room 
you'll get in my hoose. Eh, woman, 
canna ye stop the mouth o’ that girning 
brat? It’s cauld and weet? I can see 
that: but it needna deave decent folk. 
Sit aff from the fire and let the woman 
in, ye twadrucken brutes of men! What 
do you want there, dribbling and drink- 
ing, and spending your wives’ siller ? Let 
the puir bit things get near the fire Pe 

“ Jean, you’re the greatest randy in the 
parish !” said one of the men, getting up 
in time to save himself from the ignomin- 
ious push aside which sent his companion, 
reeling, out of the way. 

“And if I’m a randy, what are ye? 
drucken beasts that drink a’ night and sit 
owre the fire a’ day? Ca’ yourselves 
men!” cried Jean, with the freedom of 
perfect independence. “You can sit 
down here, wife, if this will do ye. Eh, 
what a handless thing that canna warm 
her wean’s feet, nor even gie’t a clat on 
the side of the head to make it haud its 
tongue! Ye’re a’ alike, a’ alike. Tea? 
Lord preserve us! what does the woman 
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want with tea? A wee drap whiskey 
would do ye ten times the good. Will I 
gie you what ye want? Oh ay, now 
you’ve gotten to your English I’ll gie ye 
what ye want—if ye’ll make thae little 
deevils stop their clatter, and no look 
such a draiglet idiot yoursel’.” 

The men laughed uneasily, not know- 
ing whether they might not divert the 
stream of Jean’s eloquence upon them- 
selves, as she thus rated her other guest ; 
but all took the despotism as a matter of 
course, and submitted meekly, without 
anything of the surprise or indignation 
with which the lodgers of a different kind 
of hostelry would have regarded such an 
address. They were her customers, it is 
true, but at the same time they were her 
subjects. The new-comer scarcely, in- 
deed, seemed to hear the abuse directed 
against her. She drew her little boys to 
the fire, took one on her knee and put 
her arm round the other, drying their 
little wet hands and faces with a corner 
of her shawl. They were subdued into 
quiet and comfort by the time that Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s servant-lass, Jess, brought 
them their tea, on a battered old iron 
tray, with coarse brown sugar, and a jug 
of skim-milk flanking the broken and 
smoky teapot. People in this poor 
woman’s condition of life are not fastid- 
ious, and the miserable beverage warmed 
and comforted the humble travellers. 
After some time and much further parley 
with Jess — who was less peremptory and 
despotic than her mistress, though she, 
too, felt herself the superior of so poor a 
guest — the woman and her children were 
allowed to go upstairs into a dingy little 
bedroom, —a poor exchange for the fire- 
side which, grimy as it was, had the com- 
fort of warmth. Dear reader, your chil- 
dren or mine would (in our apprehensions 
at least) have died of such treatment ; 
but the tramp-mother is saved from anx- 
ieties which trouble mothers in other 
circumstances. She did all she could for 
them, and which of us cando more? She 
had no dry clothes to put on them, but 
she was not afraid of taking cold. She 
put them both on the bed, where they 
soon fell asleep, and covered them witha 
blanket ;—they were damp but warm, 
and rest was heavenly to their poor little 
wearied limbs. They were asleep as 
soon as their little heads touched the 
pillow; and then she sat down by the 
bedside — to think. 

How many processes get called by that 
name which have little enough to do with 
thought! The mother of these children 
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had lived up to this time an almost en- 
tirely physical existence —that is, she 
had indeed gone through passions and 
miseries, and acted upon impulses which 
had to do with the more ethereal part of 
her being. She had been moved to de- 
spair, which is (I humbly suppose, not 
knowing) a sensation beyond the reach of 
ahy animal, save man; but never in all 
her life had she been moved before by a 
tremendous moral impulse, against her 
own will, and in contradiction to all that 
she believed to be for her own good and 
happiness. At other times she had eased 
the pain in her breast by sudden resolu- 
tions, sudden actions, all more or less 
like the instincts of an animal, to get rid 
of some burden or trouble which op- 
pressed her. But somehow, she could 
not tell how, an entirely new tide had set 
in, mysterious and unaccountable, in her 
being. She had been driven by an im- 
pulse which she hated, which she resisted, 
which made her miserable, to do a certain 
act which her wild and uninstructed 
mind took to be justice. Long she had 
struggled against it, but gradually it had 


‘grown until it became too much for her, 


and had driven her at last to the verge of 
the act which would make her miserable, 
yet would be right. What a wonderful ~ 
moral revolution had been worked ina 
creature so untaught as to seem without 
any moral nature at all, before things 
came to this pass, I need not say. And 
now she sat down, as she thought —to 
think ; not to think whether she would 
do it, but—which it was to be? Her 
mind was wildly made up, after many a 
conflict, to submit to the wild law of jus- 
tice which had seized upon her against 
her will. She was about to give up, to 
“them that had the right to it,” one of 
her children. What she had to decide 
now was — which was it to be? 


From The Contemporary Review. 


LETTERS FROM ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “ORION” ON LITERARY 
AND GENERAL TOPICS. 


I. 

A PROJECT was originated by Words- 
worth, as I believe, though it seemed to 
crop out from another quarter, to pro- 
duce a volume or two of choice selec- 
tions from Chaucer, modernized upon a 
truthful plan. The undertaking present- 
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ed considerable difficulties. The un- 
scrupulous paraphrases of Pope, Dryden, 
Ogle, Betterton, &c., were to be entirely 
avoided ; while the hard-favoured method 
of giving the original, with modern spell- 
ing, accents, and a glossary in foot-notes, 
was not to be, in any degree, adopted. 
Thus, there would be the loss of easy lib- 
erty, not to say the abominable licence, 
which attended the former,—and the 
loss of Chaucer’s euphonious versifica- 
tion in the hybrid form of the latter. 
The best modernizations of the previous 
period, and out of sight beyond all others, 
were those of Lord Thurlow; yet even 
he interpolated a line or two in nearly 
every stanza of “The Flower and the 
Leaf.” Not so with his admirable mod- 
ernization of “The Knight’s Tale,” 
though he adopts the monotonously reg- 
ular heroic couplets of the school of Pope 
and others, and never gives the varied 
rhythm which Chaucer continually intro- 
duces in the heroic metre. Briefly, sev- 
eral lovers of the great “father of Eng- 
lish poetry” agreed to undertake the 
work — fo wit, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Miss E. B. Barrett, R. Monckton Milnes 
(now Lord Houghton), Robert Bell, Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, the present writer, 
and some others. After the first volume 
had been satisfactorily launched, a sec- 
ond was contemplated, the projectors in- 
tending to request the co-operation of 
Tennyson, Talfourd, Browning, Sir E. 
L. Bulwer (afterwards Lord Lytton), Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, of course, and 
Mary Howitt. Everything was soon set- 
tled, except to fix upon an editor. Words- 
worth being in years, and residing ata 
distance, would not accept the post. The 
next in seniority was Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
who was living near London, and in all 
respects suitable as a most accomplished 
reader and lover of Chaucer ;—so we 
proposed it to him. But he was too 
wise; he “smelt the battle afar off,” 
which I did not ; and as Wordsworth, to 
whom several of us had sent poems we 
had modernized, had written to London 
to say that my rendering of “ The Frank- 
lin’s Tale” was “as well done as any 
lover of Chaucer’s poetry need or can de- 
sire,” the editorship was offered to me. 
To my subsequent regret, hard work, 
thankless waste of time in verbal con- 
flicts, countless vexations —~ yet pride, 
withal—I. accepted the office, “little 
dreaming.” These things are inciden- 
tally mentioned, because they will pres- 
ently display, in novel relief, certain char- 
acteristics, not unamiable, but minutely 
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painstaking, provocative, and probably 
amusing (to present readers) of several 
literary celebrities of that day (1841) when 
the design was put into execution. 

Miss E. B. Barrett, though still with 
so fragile a tenure of life that she might 
be said to have been really hovering near 
the grave, cheerfully, and indeed with 
enthusiasm, agreed to lend her aid to the 
work. And it is a great pleasure to rec- 
ollect that everybody to whom I applied 
cordially consented, the only exception 
being Mr. Landor, who, however, con- 
veyed his objection in a form that could 
not be displeasing to those who had an 
artist-like interest in this labour of love. 
His first reply was that he believed ‘“‘as 
many people read Chaucer” (meaning in 
the original) “as were fit to read him.” 
As I took leave to doubt this, Landor 
again wrote to me saying—‘“ Indeed I 
do admire him, or rather love him. In 
my opinion he is fairly worth a score or 
two of Spensers. He had a knowledge 
of human nature, and not of doll-making 
and fantoccini dressing. ‘ Imagination’ 
seems to our poets and critics to be the 
faculty of devising a rare quantity of 
small images.” And further on, he wrote 
— “Pardon me if I say I would rather 
see Chaucer quite alone, in the dew of 
his sunny morning, than with twenty 
clever gentlefolks about him, arranging 
his shoe-things and buttoning his doub- 
let. I like even his /anguage. 1 will have 
no hand in breaking his dun but rich- 
painted glass, to put in (if clearer) much 
thinner panes.” And thus,—with the 
true, but narrow devotion of the best 
men on the black-letter side, and their 
resistance to all attempts to melt the ob- 
solete language and form it into modern 
moulds,—and the stolidity of a British 
public on the other side, the Homer of 
English Poetry continues unread, and 
known only to the few. As I said in the 
Introduction to the volume in question, 
“ Had Chaucer’s poems been written in 
Greek or Hebrew, they would have been 
a thousand times better known.” They 
would have been translated again and 
again, year after year. ; 

Writing to Sir E. L. Bulwer (Lord 
Lytton), the principle I proposed for ac- 
ceptance or discussion was, that those 
contributors who could gracefully and 
poetically retain most of the original 
words should be considered as best do- 
ing the work. Wordsworth had at once 
coincided in this; so had Miss Barrett, 
and so did Sir E. L. Bulwer, and all the 
rest but one. I allude to Leigh Hunt, 
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who did not altogether coincide. And 
the more he thought over it, or rather the 
more he worked at the modernization, 
the less he agreed with the principle, as 
we shall presently see. Be it understood 
that I fully admitted there was much to 
be said on his view of the matter. How- 
ever, we all commenced. Wordsworth 
gave a version of * The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale,” an extract from “ Troilus 
and Cressida,” and he virtually modern- 
ized the whole of “ The Flower and the 
Leaf,” by the re-writings, revisions, and 
general labour he bestowed upon it for 
somebody else. Leigh Hunt modernized 
“The Manciple’s Tale,” “The Friar’s 
Tale,” and “The Squire’s Tale ;” and 
Miss Barrett modernized “ Queen Anne- 
lida and False Arcite,” and “ The Com- 
plaint of Annelida.” The remainder of 
the volume comprised the “ Life of Chau- 
cer,” by a learned German professor ; 
Eulogies on Chaucer, by his contem- 
poraries, and others, and the moderniza- 
tions and other work, by the Editor and 
by Robert Bell. 

The poem selected by Miss Barrett 
presented one peculiar feature, being the 
first of its kind, systematically carried 
out, that is to be found in English 
Poetry. In the general execution, the 
lady adhered to the principle that had 
been laid down ; but the peculiarity allud- 
ed to is to be found in two stanzas only 
of the present poem, which we will first 
give in the original,so that readers may 
judge of how the work has been per- 
formed. 


~~ oa ba > 
Che Complainte of Annelida to 
Halse Arcite. 
bit. 

But for I was so plaine to The Arcite, 
Jn all my wordes and workis moche and lite, 
And was so besy aye you to delite, 

AMyne honour only save meke, kinde, and fre, 
Therefore Arcite ye put in me this wite, 
Alas! Alas! ye reckin not a mite 
Though that the percing swerde of sorow byte 

My woful hert thorough your cruilte. 


eee 


hut, 
My swete foe, why do ye so for shame ? 
And thinkin ye that furthered be your name 
To lovin a newe, and ben untrewe aye, 
And putin you in slaundir nowe and blame, 
And so to me adversyte and grame, 
That love you most, God thou wotist alwaye. 
Yet turne agen, and yet be plaine some daye, 
And then shall this that now is mis ben game, 
And al forgevin, whilis I lyve maye. 
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The following are the modernized ver- 
sions of Miss Barrett : — 


STANZA VII. 


Because I was so plain, Arcite, 

In all my doings, your delight 

Seeking in all things, where I might 
In honour, — meek and kind and free ; 

Therefore you do me such despite. 
Alas! howe’er through cruelty 

My heart with sorrow’s sword you smite, 
You cannot kill its love. — Ah me! 


VIII. 
Ah, my sweet foe, why do you so 
For shame ? 
Think you that praise, in sooth, will raise 
Your name, 
Loving anew, and being untrue 
For aye? 
Thus casting down your manhood’s crown 
In blame, 
And working me adversity, 
The same, 
Who loves you most — (O God, thou know’st !) 
Alway? 
Yet turn again — be fair and plain 
Some day ; 
And then shall this, that seems amiss, 
Be game, 
All being forgiv’n, while yet from heav’n 
I stay. 


Possibly the reader may not, at first, 
have perceived that in the foregoing ar- 
rangement of Stanza VIII. the rhymes 
exist, concealed in the body of the ori- 
ginal just given,—and not addressed to 
the eye —the lines having the same ten- 
syllable measure as those stanzas in 
which, for the most part, the poem is 
written. 

xh. 


The longe night this wondir syght I drie, 

That on the day, for soche Affray I dve, 

And of al this right naught iwys ye retche, 

Ne nevirmore myne eyin two ben drye, 

And to your routhe, and to your trouthe I crye, 
But wel away! to ferre ben they to fetche, 
Thus holdith me my destiny a wretche, 

But me to rede out of this drede or gye 

Ne may my wit (so weke is it) not stretche. 


Miss Barrett’s modernization of the 
foregoing was placed by her in the same 
order of the rhymes as in the stanza pre- 
viously given. Some persons rather 
blamed her for this, and wrongly ; for 
she might, with equally true justification, 
have arranged them in the following or- 
der, showing how “ cunning an artificer” 
was the “ Father of English Poetry,” who 
is fancied to be rough and crude only by 
those who do not know him in the 
original, 
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STANZA XV. 


Through the long night, 
This wondrous sight, 


ear I, 
Which haunteth still 
The daylight, till 

I die ; 
But nought of this, 
Your heart, I wis, 
Can reach. 
Mine eyes down pour, 
They never more 
Are dry, 
While to your ruth, 
And eke your truth, 
I cry— 
But, weladay, 
Too far be they 
To fetch. 
Thus destiny 
Is holding me— 
Ah, wretch ! 
And when I fain 
Would break the chain 
And try — 
Faileth my wit 
(So weak is it) 
With speech. 


Miss Barrett had written the last verse 
in the form of the second (Stanza VIII.), 
as we have said, and it has only. been 
altered to display not only Chaucer’s 
skill in versification, but the care the 
lady displayed in attending to his con- 


cealed rhymes wrought into the body of 


each line. The first letter I can find on 
the subject we are now upon, may be 
thought to have been written after the 
volume was out; but this is by no means 
certain, as I continually forwarded proofs 
to her of various matters long before they 
were printed, as such things seemed to 
cheer her solitude; and the date of the 
Letter almost proves this to have been the 
case. 
Post-mark, Torquay, 
December 17th, 1840. 

I did not say half—not half —enough 
about the “ Introduction.” The apotheosis of 
Chaucer, or rather your witness to his poetic 
devoutness, is very beautiful, —and that pas- 
sage, for instance, about the greenness of his 
green leaves, and the whiteness of his daisies 
(so true, that is !), and above all, a noble para- 
graph near the end, close to the end, testifying 
to the devotional verity of every veritable 
poet. I have read it again and again. 

Notwithstanding all the merit and the grace, 
do not some of the poems militate against the 
principle you set out with? I venture to think 
that the re-fashioners stand —some of them, 
and in a measure —too far from Chaucer’s 
side — however graceful the attitude. You, 


yourself, and Wordsworth are devoutly near, | 
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and most devoutly. Jost of the contributors 
are so, but not all, for even Mr. Leigh Hunt is 
sometimes satisfied with being with Chaucer 
in the spirit, and spurns the accidents of body. 
But Mr. Bell’s “Mars and Venus” is too 
smooth and varnished, and redolent of the 
nineteenth century, as appears to me, for spirit 
or body. I think people will say you might 
“keep more Chaucer.” But, however, they 
mayn’t; and if they are not (say what they 
please) delighted with this volume, this breath- 
ing of sweet souths over the bank of deathless 
violets, there can be no room for delight in 
their souls. 

Papa has been to leave his card upon you, 
as he tells me. He is a very bad visitor, or 
would have done it long ago — with his strong 
impression of all your kindness towards one of 
his family. Do go and see them in Wimpole 
Street, dear Mr. Horne, some day when you 
are in the neighbourhood —do — before I am 
there —if really it is not out of all order in 
me to say such a thing. But it would give 
them such real pleasure to know you, I am 
very sure; and, besides, I shall like to think 
that they do. Very truly yours, 

E. B. B. 

No, we don’t agree ; and I want to set up, 
not the contrariety, but the identity of the 
principle of Greek versification and ours. 


The postscript alludes to our projected 
lyrical drama of “ Psyche.” 

One of the printer’s proofs of some 
part of my work in the “ Chaucer Mod- 
ernized ” is now before me. I sent all my 
own proofs to Miss Barrett and to Leigh 
Hunt, asking for their comments and 
proposed revisions, in the same way that 
I had given mine upon their proofs. 
Some very slight notion of the literary, 
philological, and archeological queries 
and contests that attended this very 
proper process may be gathered from the 
following quotations, with the marginal 
and foot-notes on the proofs. 


R. H. “Love will not be constrained by mas- 
tery. 
When mastery cometh, the God of 
Love, anon 
Beateth his wings — and, farewell ! 
he is gone.” 
In the second line “ comes,” says Chau- 
cer, and more smoothly. 
R. H. Yes, more smoothly, but not so Chau- 
cerian in its variety of rhythm. 
Does your copy print it “comes?” 
What edition have you? Mine 
reads “ cometh.” 


E. B. 





The above is a celebrated passage which 
has been copied paraphrastically, by 
Pope, and others, without acknowledg- 
ment. To continue :— 
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“ After a time there must be temper- 
ance 
In every man that knows self-govern- 
ance, 
E. B. B. I don’t think it means self-govern- 
ance, but governance generally. 
If so, “that knoweth govern- 
ance ” would be right. 
R. H. “His presence aye desiring, so dis- 
traineth,” , 
E. B. B. Why not, 
“The yearning for his presence so 
constraineth,” 
R. H. Yes, far better; thank you. 
R. H. “ Progressively, as know ye every one, 
Men may engrave and work upon a 
stone 
Till that some figure there imprinted 


R. H. 


ec 5 
So long her friends have soothed her 
heart,” &c. 

E. B. B. “Men may engrave so long upon a 
stone,” &c. Shouldn’t it suit 
the other clause ? 

R. H. Yes, no doubt. 

R. H. “Or else the sorrow had her heart 

yslain.” 

E. B. B. Dare you say “yslain?”? Why not, 
—“ Thro’ sorrow had her heart 
been slain.” 

R. H Yes, more prudently, and perhaps as 


ood. 
R. H. ©The odour of flowers and freshness 
of the night 
Would any heart have filled and 
made it light, 
That ever was born,” &c. 
Is it not rough ? 

No, it is Chaucer’s harmonious wavy 
lift and roll, as explained in the 
“Tntroduction.” It would of course 
be unwieldy if tried by Pope’s regu- 
lar, finger-scanning by syllables, in- 
stead of Chaucer’s Jeats of time. 

“ And home all wend with ease, and 

full of glee, 
Save wretched Aurelius—none was 
sad but he.” 

E. B. B. Rough—is it not ? 

R. H. No; it is Chaucer’s lifting rhythm. 
And if it were rough, I should retain 
it for its “ wretched ” effect. 

az * Your blissful sister, Lucina the sheen, 


E. B. B. 
R. H. 


R. H. 


E. B. B. Qy. the “Lucina.” Don’t you ad- 
just Chaucer’s bad quantities ? 

R. H. I left that, and others in the proofs, to 

see what you and Leigh Hunt would 


say. I suppose we must alter false 
uantities. Would Landor retain 
them, black letter and all ? 
R. H. “His brother weepeth and waileth 
privately.” 
E. B. B. The metre would be freer without 
the “ and,” I think. 
R. H. Stet. the “and,” for Chaucerian rea- 
sons previously given, The same 
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with regard to several others you 
have marked. 
“But that a clerk should do a gentle 
deed 
As well as any wight of whom we 


R. H. 


E. B. B. Doesn’t Chaucer mean as well as 
either of you — knight or squire? 
“But that a clerk a noble deed 
should do 
Is certain sooth, as well as either of 
ou.” 

R. H. Yes, you are right; and I like the 
Chaucerian rhythm of your second 
line at the close; “as well as 
éither-df-you,” I propose to alter 
thus — 

” a that a clerk a gentle deed should 

oO 
As well—ne’er doubt 
knight or you.” 
“For, Sir, I will not take a penny of 
thee 
For all my craft, nor aught for my 
travaille : 
Thou hast , sufficient paid by my 
vitaille.” 

E. B. B. I hate and detest those words, 

Chaucer wouldn’t use them zow. 
Now, would he? Besides, I doubt 
the meaning given to the latter 
line being quite the right one. 
How impertinent ! but this is co/o- 
phon to the whole. I fancy some- 
thing of this sort, — 

“For all my craft and all my labour 
given: 

For hospitality, we two are even.” 
R. H. Sorry to give up the two old words 
of the original; but, sighing my 
thanks, I adopt your suggestion. 

E. B. B. Last line of all stands thus in my 

black letter, — 
“ He took his horse and rode forth on 
his way.” 

R. H. Notsoin mine. What is the date of 

yours — and its pedigree ? 


it—as this 
R. H. 


From the foregoing example of only a 
few selections from the proofs of a single 
Tale, modernized by the Editor, some 
faint conception may be formed of what 
occurred when Leigh Hunt dealt with my 
proofs, and I with his. By his seniority 
in years and literary start long ahead of 
me, in addition to his early studies of 
Chaucer and critical essays, I was pre- 
pared for abundant difficulties; but it 
will be seen how all these were increased 
when he announced —after we had all 
commenced upon the plan of as close a 
literal reading as was compatible with 
poetical as well as metrical requirements 
— that he was quite opposed to our lead- 
ing principle. He announced this, in re- 
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turning the proofs of my version of the! with Miss Barrett’s most unselfish con- 
“Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,”| sideration with regard to my time, my 
crowded with revisions on the opposite | lingering hooping-cough, and other mat- 
theory. Of course I accepted with|ters,—the subject of the “ Psyche” 
thanks as much as I could, without violat- | drama every now and then rises up like a 
ing my own ideas on the question of | vague form through a broken silver mist. 
truthfulness ; and I am quite prepared to! I was so very glad to observe how this 
admit that in all difficult or doubtful pas-| seemed to carry her mind away from the 
sages, a rendering in the spirit would! contemplation of her own painful, how- 
probably be far superior to adhering to | ever necessary, seclusion. 
the letter. The door, however, Leigh 
Hunt proposed to open, would let in all Torquay, August 14th, 1841. 
sorts of spirits— ‘black spirits and} I would not hear your enemy say so, dear 
white,” true spirits and false; and in Mr. Horne—that you were a bad corre- 
dealing with a great author, it is right to | spondent —muchless say so myself. You are 
be on the safe side. The translations of | 2 bad catechumen, and that’s the worst of you, 
Shelley from the Greek, Italian, German, | and I’m sure it doesn’t deserve a bad cough, 
and Spanish, seem to me as near to per- | rage ty if you receive a jar of tamarinds 
fection as possible. These are in many | f0™ the West Indies od Wimpole Street — 
P : “aps no | and you will, in the case of papa’s having re- 
parts as fine as their originals ; and with | ceived any himself, as he usually does — pray 
respect to his translations from Goethe’s | yse them. [Then follows the “ prescription.” ] 


Walpurgis Nacht, and El Magico Prodi- | But the pilgrimage through the villages is the 
gioso of Calderon, I consider then not! remedy. And, dear Mr. Horne, never mind 
only faithful, but finer than the originals. | “Psyche.” There is pienty of time for 


The same method was not so fitting in | “Psyche” — in the future, if not now. She is 
Remember — when 


Leigh Hunt; and it would be fitting to, 
very few. Shelley was a great poet, and | 
not unlike Calderon, in several character- | 
istics ; — Leigh Hunt, though an elegant | 
and delightful poet, was not a great poet, | 
and not at all like Chaucer. As to the 


principle at issue, the close literal trans-| 


lations of Mr. Oxenford from Calderon 
seem to me very preferable to the fancies | 
many a gentleman might indulge in, and | 
call it the “spirit” of that poet (because | 
it was his own spirit); while the nearest 
combination of the poetical with the all-| 
but literal, in the present day, is to be) 
found in Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy’s | 
translations from the Spanish, even! 
though he does this “in the metres of | 
the original.” Still, they do not approach | 
what Shelley has done. To return to) 
Leigh Hunt, the opinion of Miss Barrett | 
as to his renderings of Chaucer seems to! 
me quite correct ; and most gracefully as | 
he did his part in the “Chaucer Mod-! 
ernized,” I prefer what was done by) 
Wordsworth and Miss Barrett, with the | 
understanding that the poems they se-, 
lected would not be so interesting, in | 
themselves, to most people, as those se- | 
lected by Leigh Hunt. 

Combined with one or two of the Let-| 
ters on general topics, — the struggles of 
the “ Synchretics ” with a view to bring-| 
ing a true dramatic literature upon the'| 
stage, — the discomfiture of poor George | 
Stephens, and the fate of his tragedy of 
“ Martinuzzi,” which mainly caused him) 
to die of a broken heart ; combined also' 


persecuting you, I fear. 
one is tied with cords, to struggle only 
strengthens the knots. Put “ Psyche” away, 
out of thought for the present, and don’t 
fancy that I (for one) am even inclined to be 
impatient about it. I shall not expect any 
more news of her for six months, from this 
fourteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-one. 

And so your angelic sin is so rampant that 
“you'd be an abbot” (and not a “ butterfly,” 
despite of Psyche) if you went into a monastery 
—an.abbot of misrule—unless St. Cecilia, 
who “drew the angel down,” did the like by 
your reverend desires. Ah! when I was ten 
years old, I beat you all— you and Napoleon 
and all—in ambition——but now, I only 
want to get home. 

Nevertheless, I fear I do fear the light 
words may be bubbles at the top — that it may 
be darker underneath. I know the secret of 
that, you see; and I fear that the hooping- 
cough and the pressure of business don’t go 
blithely together, and that you are walking 

our imaginary cloisters with a graver, per- 
aps sadder step than should be. Can it be 
so? Isitso? The louder the call then to the 
villages. [For change of air.] Neither clois- 
ters nor graves are ready for -_ yet — nor 
you for them. So I do hope that “generall 

you don’t think ” about either. Whom shoul 

we have for Dramatic Professor in the great 
Genius-establishment, [a humorous hit at the 
Synchretics] where the moth will be sworn 
never to corrupt and the thief never to steal ? 
Whom, if you were away? If you were only 
an abbot, or an organist, it would be very 
different. Do remember that if you are not 
so tranquil as they, you are[... ] and valued 
more. 

So, the Monthly Chronicle is gone —self- 
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slain, because it wouldn’t condescend to be 
lively. There was power enough in it for 
three or four magazine-popularities — but the 
taste of caviare preponderated, and people 
turned away their heads. They said of it, as 
my own ears witnessed, “dull and heavy.” 
Then it was such a fatal mistake to keep back 
the zames! Isawit to the last. God bless 
you! Iam going to think, in.the face of the 
— weather, if it won’t turn round. 
E. B. B. 


Truly yours, 

The last words convey a more satirical 
meaning than will be generally apparent. 
The brief literary career of the IM/onthly 
Chronicle is unique, curious, and amus- 
ing ina certain way. It was started un- 
der the joint auspices of three high cele- 
brities of the time; Zo wit, Sir David 
Brewster, Sir E. L. Bulwer (the late Lord 
Lytton), and Dr. Lardner. Being all 
three proprietors and editors, and each 
too great to communicate his intentions 
to either of the others (or even give a 
definite reply to the Contributors, as I 
found), a beautiful confusion was the con- 
stant and necessary result. The maga- 
zine, however, was successfully advancing 
by reason, and no reason, of the pres- 
tage of the three names, when the follow- 
ing disastrously natural event occurred. 
The wonderful accident of ‘“ Murphy’s 
Almanack” had just burst through the 
wintry fogs of London, the astrologer 
having truly predicted the very coldest of 
all the cold days of that winter; and the 
sale of the Almanack was of a kind that 
compelled the publishers (Messrs. Whit- 
aker) to have police to keep off purchasers 
from crushing-in the door and windows. 
This I one day witnessed. The next 
number of the A/onthly Chronicle, there- 
fore, came out with a very long article by 
Sir David Brewster, “On Murphy’s Al- 
manack,” and another article by Dr. 
Lardner (no exchange of ideas having 
been deigned), consisting of fourteen 
pages, “ On the Weather,” being founded 
upon the same “ Vox Stellarum!” They 
occupied a third part of the whole maga- 
zine! After this, the proprietor engaged 
Mr. Robert Bell as editor, who did all 
that a gallant and indefatigable editor of 
siz feet four could do, but the poor maga- 
zine never recovered from that double 
dose of cold weather. 

Since the appearance of these papers 
in the Contemporary Review for last 
month, another Letter on the subject of 
the old theatrical patent monopoly has 
come to light, of too interesting and pe- 
culiar a nature to be omitted. A passage 
in the following Letter shows how con- 
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scientious and unconcealing Miss Bar 
rett was, and sheds an additional lustre’ 
if any were needed, upon the nobility of 
her character,—the faintness of hold 
upon the branch of life still continu- 
ing: — 


Torquay (no date, bat probably 1842). 

My DEAR Mr. Horne, — So you write me 
down “ dozing,” in courtesy for a worse word ; 
and, indeed, I scarcely know another to recom- 
mend to you. Yet it has not been “dozing” 
either —no—nor long-drawn consideration. 
The truth is, I have felt afraid [ . . . ] anddo, 
and one day being the image of another to me, 
while the fear made me delay sending you my 
fancies, I lost account of the time spent in 
delaying —took Saturday for Monday still, 
and built up so a dozing reputation. And, 
indeed, I, upon my “ rock,” have less time for 
anything good than is supposable. Half the 
day, all the morning, I am just able to read 
lazily in that low, spiritless, lack-lustre state 
which shows the quenched embers of opium 
and things of the sort, said to be necessary for 
me just now; and the uncomfortable, uncer- 
tain excitement before and afterwards, though 
pleasant as a sensation, is more congenial to 
dreaming — “ dozing,” if you please, dear Mr. 
Horne,—than to any steady purpose of 
thought or fixed direction of faculty. So far 
to account, in part, —in some degree —for the 
rough sketch I send you, being “ very w#-like 
a whale.” [Alluding, probably, to the pro- 
jected Lyrical Drama of “ Psyche.”] 

But it was thrown on paper directly I read 
your reminder— “a first foyn,” indeed. I 
didn’t wait any more, —and if the mail coaches 
do, in the snow, it isn’t my fault. Your letter 
came to me, most reluctantly, a day too late, 
and mine may “ copy its paces.” 

Thank you for the reproof from Hazlitt —in 
paragraph “to suit”—for the beauty is the 
gentleness of the rebuke. Yet you and he 
could both have written as finely and forcibly 
upon the opposite evil of compromise, [allud- 
ing apparently to her refusal to sign our 
Petition against the Theatrical Patents] of 
temporizing as to objects, and being indifferent 
to means—that “fat weed” of the day— 
perhaps of the world on all days. More of us, 
you will admit, do harm by groping along the 
pavement with blind hands for the beggar’s 
brass coin, than do folly by clutching at the 
stars “fromthe misty mountain top.” And if 
the would-be star-catchers catch nothing, they 
keep at least clean fingers, 

This applies to nothing, you will under- 
stand, except to the passage from Hazlitt — 
suggestively. 

And talking of beggars’ coins, will you be- 
lieve me (you MUST believe me) that I never 
thought until I had finished my letter to you 
about the Petition, of my own self having 
something to do with the proprietorship of 
Drury Lane, by virtue of five shares given to 
me when I was achild? I really never thought 
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of it. But I thought afterwards that if you 
ever came to guess at such a thing, why you 
might infer me into basenesses. The shares 
never reminded me of their being mine by one 
penny coming to my hands, nor are likely to 
do so—the National theatres being as empty 
of profit as of honour. [Written about the 
year 1842.] But if it were otherwise, oh! you 
couidn’t suspect me of being warped by such a 
consideration— you will trust me that half 
cubic of probity, without another word. 


The concluding portion of the next 
Letter refers to a very opposite class of 
ideas. Although the projected Lyrical 
Drama must be reserved for a future 
paper, I cannot refrain from giving some 
crude idea of it in this place, as it belongs 
to the close of the previous Letter, and 
helps to fix the period of its origin. 


Tuespay. 

DEAR Mr. HoRNE, —I was not quite well, 
and was forced to break off writing and begin 
again to-day. You will think me an “eighth” 
sleeper now. Don’t scruple to say what is in 
your mind about the subject. Remember you 
suggested Greek instead of modern tragedy as 
a model for form. My idea, the terror attend- 
ing spiritual consciousness — the man’s soul to 
the man—is something which has not, [ 
think, been worked hitherto, and seems to 
admit of a certain grandeur and wildness in 
the execution. The awe of this soul-con- 
sciousness breaking into occasional lurid heats 
through the chasms of our conventionalities 
has struck me, in my own self-observation, as 
a mystery of nature very grand in itself — and 
is quite a distinct mystery from conscience. 
Conscience has to do with action (eve 
thought being spiritual action), and not wit 
abstract existence. There are moments when 
we are startled at the footsteps of our own 
Being, more than at the thunders of God. 

[That last remark might suggest an essay to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer.] 

Is it impracticable? —too shadowy, too 
mystic, for working dramatically ? 

Think of Faust. You could do anything. 
ae are judge as to what is to be Fe or 
tried. Say yes, or no—and I am prepared 
for “no” most. Truly yours, 

E. B. B. 


My reply was to the effect, that the 
subject could be worked dramatically, ze., 
in the spirit, and everything breathing of 
stage-action being clean out of the ques- 
tion; that I would devise the characters, 
interlocutors, chorus and semi-choruses ; 
make a construction of the movement, or 
action, of the whole; propose the locality 
(some unknown Greek island), the scenery, 
&c. ; that the part of Psyche should be left 
entirely to her, and nearly all the lyrical 
portion, and I would do the rest. When 
the design and construction were com- 
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pleted Miss Barrett was to receive a 
duplicate of the whole, so paged and 
marked that the different portions of the 
writing could be carried on with a means 
of constant reference (and intercommuni- 
cation), so as to move harmoniously under 
the two hands. The Greek form and a 
remote age were proposed as assisting to 
carry the drama quite out of present art, 
as the subject seemed rather to belong to 
no special time or place —if not to an- 
other world, at least to the world of spirits 
here below. This form was also pro- 
posed, because I fancied it would be 
most pleasing to her, if she ever lived to 
carry out the idea, which seemed to me 
very doubtful. The subject might seem 
to belong to modern thought; but she 
was reminded that she would have found 
among the old Greek philosophers most 
of the speculations we imagine to belong 
to modern times; and if she wished for 
further justification, and could not hope 
to find it in the Hebrew, she would dis- 
cover its Shadow in the Sanskrit, as stu- 
dents of the Bhagavat Gita were fond of 
placing it as the earliest source of the 
mighty Nile of metaphysics which has 
flowed down to modern ages. With 
which piece of rather grim attempt at 
archaic pleasantry, the lady was “left to 
her own devices.” Nevertheless, I saw 
there was something new to be “ worked,” 
as she expressed it, out of her subject. 
The same Letter concludes with a 
postscript, informing me that she was 
sure Miss Mitford would sign the Peti- 
tion, as she was “personally interested 
in the theatres, and had a play” (at that 
time) “waiting to be acted.” Among 
these Letters there has just turned up 
one from Mrs. Jameson, a celebrity at 
that day, who expressed herself ready to 
sign the same, and enclosing a few lines 
to an eminent medical practitioner (Mr. 
Travers, of Bruton Street), requesting he 
also would sign it. Mrs. Jameson’s let- 
ter is very interesting, but must be omit- 
ted, together with many other collateral 
notes and circumstances; indeed it will 
have been obvious that I have to strug- 
gle against becoming chronographical, as 
well as autobiographical. Many celebrat- 
ed persons signed that fatal document. 
Miss_ Barrett’s first publication was 
“An Essay on Mind” (1826); her next, 
was a translation of the “ Prometheus ” 
of AEschylos (1833); and her third, ‘“‘ The 
Seraphim and other Poems,” in 1838. A 
certain critical work in which I was re- 
sponsibly concerned, while fully admit- 
ting her genius, dealt very freely with 
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what seemed to be her shortcomings, a 
résumé of which seems to have been con- 
densed in a private note. The following 


Letter will show with how generous a 
spirit she bore all this : — 


Nov. 4th, 1841. 
50, Wimpole Street. 

My head has ached so for two days (not my 
temper, I assure you) that I thought it was be- 
heading itself, —and now that “distracted 
globe” having come to a calm, I hasten to 
answer your letter. A bomb of a letter, is it, 
to be sure ! — enough to give a dozen poets a 
headache apiece. ‘No sex—no character 
—no physiognomy—no age—no Anno 
Domini! ” —a very volcano of a letter. 

After all, dear Mr. Horne, your idea of re- 
venge is not tragic enough for a great 
dramatist, and I may criticise back to you, on 
such grounds. But then, again, I spare you 
on others. You needn’t “try to recant.” I 
am not angry—don’t even fee) ill used— 
(that feeling of melancholy complacency) ;— 
and beg you to extend your dramatic sceptre 
within reach of = subject hands, and with the 
“diagram” at the top of it. (Referring, 
probably, to certain geometric figures I had 
suggested as private “ working ” illustrations 
for the “ Psyche.”] 

When Socrates said that it was worse to 
suffer, being guilty, than being innocent, 
wasn’t he right, — and am I not like Socrates? 
—in the sentiment, which I am right in—not 
position, which I am wrong in. At the same 
time, it does seem hard—hard even for 
Socrates —to drink all this hemlock without a 
speech —to die, and make no sign. The 
general criticism is too true a one —also — 
lately true— but not equally, altogether true, 
perhaps, in everything. I think, for instance, 
that my Page-romaunt, has some sex, and 
physiognomy, however the Anno Domini may 
be mislaid, even in her case. Well — but it’s 
a true general criticism —and true particu- 
larly, besides — and do send the diagram, dear 
Mr. Horne, —and be sure that however lightly 
I have spoken, I must always be gravely grate- 
ful to you for telling me all such truths. 

Miss Mitford came to town last Thursday, 
in her abundant affectionateness, just to see 
me, and returned home on Saturday. She 
measures your dramatic stature by cubits. 
She prefers your “Cosmo” to “Gregory.” 
So do I, you know—although the artistic 
power is greater in the “ Gregory””—and oh! 
—she told me that late struggle of the un- 
acted authors [“the Synchretics”] has done 
good already in the theatres. “How?” I 
asked. “ Because it disproves the late idea of 
there being an immense deposit somewhere of 
excellent un-acted dramatic works. People 
say to one another —‘ you see, they could find 
nothing more excellent than “ Martinuzzi ;”’ 
—and thus the theatres open their doors a 
little wider to the rare virtue ! 

But you could have found something more 
excellent than “ Martinuzzi.” There was the 
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——; well but do send the diagram. I wish 
I could “transfuse” in my brother George, 
who talks of meeting you face to face this 
evening at Mrs, O—s’. 
Truly yours, ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 

Of course I couldn’t object to listen to your 
arguments upon [against] “the title page ” [of 
her forthcoming volume, most likely] as long 
as they do not touch my “foregone conclu- 
sions.” But those—pray, dear Mr. Horne, 
remember — are fixed as Danton’s hat. 


Knowing the aspen-leaf condition of 
the writer, it is difficult to express the pe- 
culiar charm there was in receiving these 
indications of a determined will, however 
humorously expressed. 

As it must be obvious from the genius, 
learning, and elaborate reading of this 
lady, that her Letters are not what ma 
be classed as “meet for the million,” it 
does not seem necessary to offer any 
apology for their dealing with subjects 
not suited to the taste or experience of 
every general reader of the day. Some 
persons may ask, “ What care we whether 
Miss Mitford goes to Jersey or to Jeri- 
cho?” It is very intelligible why they 
should not care. Another may say — 
“Well, I never read ‘The Seraphim ;’ 
and if I did read it I should more proba- 
ps prefer the Ethiopian Serenaders.” 
All of which is very natural, and, so far, 
reasonable in them. We may simply say, 
that these Letters are mainly intended 
for the readers of the Contemporary Re- 
view, and works of similar scope and 
character. 

Monpvay Mornrna, 
(Date probably about 1843.) 

I answer your note before you can answer 
mine, and it is the best so. Whatever may be 
said or unsaid, of me and mine in4your work, 
[alluding to the forthcoming “ New Spirit of 
the Age ”], do not give a second thought to 
any imagination of discoatent as applicable to 
me. I shall know that you meant the kindest 
—and understand awry everything not the 
pleasantest. My head will not go round. 

For the rest, or rather under the whole, if I 
myself am not ¢ame about the “ Seraphim,” it is 
because I am the person interested. I wonder to 
myself sometimes, in a climax of dissatisfaction, 
how I came to publish it. It is a failure in 
my own eyes; and if it were not for the poems 
of less pretension in its company, would have 
fallen, both probably and deservedly, a dead 
weight from the press. 


I do not think I ever said, or inferred 
anything to this extent; or thought so 
disparagingly of the above Poem as the 
authoress here, in her nobly inward as- 
piration after excellence, so magnani- 
mously declares as her verdict upon her- 
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self. What follows is grand and pa- 
thetic : — 


Something I shall do hereafter in poetry, I 
hope. Hopes which have fallen dead from all 
things, are thrown in a heap ¢here — perhaps 
like withered leaves! We must hope in some- 
thing however, if we live. 

Which I did not mean to say in beginning 
this note. 

Only you will see that I shall not be discon- 
tented at the effects of your [comments, &c.] 
—it is better too perhaps, so. The book 
[the critical work in preparation] will be in 
better odour for it, with the million. 

Ever truly yours, E. B. B. 

I heard from Miss Mitford this morning. 
She appears resolved to go to Jersey, as you 
know probably. 

SATURDAY. 

My Dear Mr. Horne,—lI send you “an 
opinion” on Tennyson. Use it, or do not use 
it. He is a divine poet; but I have found 
it difficult (in the examination of my own 
thoughts of him) to analyse his divinity, and 
to determine (even to myself) his particular 
aspect as a writer. What is the reason of it? 
It never struck me before. A true and divine 
poet nevertheless. 

Have you a portrait of him? I hope so. 

Yours, E. B. B. 


Wishing to interpolate no more of my 
own writing with these Letters than what 
may be necessary for explanation, and 
connection, and the expression of strong 


sympathy, or dissent, I refrain from 
making any comment here, except that of 
a cordial agreement in the supreme ad- 
miration of the poetess with regard to 


the Laureate. And, once for all,as to 
interpolation, I venture to hope that some 
brief exceptions will, occasionally, be un- 
grudgingly permitted to an author who is 
one of the few remaining links between 
the period of Burns, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, and their great contemporary prose 
writers,—and the risen and rising stars 
of the present day —who are, in like 
manner, hurrying to join the “ past,” with 
all its extinctions and oblivions. For 
many are “called,” but a very small 
number will be “chosen.” 

A considerable interval occurred in 
the course of these Letters, owing to a 
tragic occurrence, the suddenness of 
which, and the profound grief that fol- 
lowed, caused the prostration of every 
power. A dear brother of Miss Barrett 
was accidentally drowned while out on 
some boating excursion, and almost 
within sight of her windows. 


August 31st, 1843. 
{Apparently from Wimpole Street.] 


Ah, my dear Mr. Horne, while you are 
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praising the weather — stroking the sleek sun- 
shine —it has been, not exactly killing me, 
but striking me vigorously with intent to kill. 
It was intensely hot, and I went out in the 
chair, and was over-excited, and over-tired, I 
suppose ; at least, the next day I was ill, shiv- 
ering in the sun, and lapsing into a weariness 
it is not easy for me to rally from. Yet every- 
body has been ill — which, in the way of pure 
benevolence, ought to be a comfort to me; 
and now I am well again. And the weather is 
certainly lovely and bright by fits, and I join 
you in praising the beauty and glory of it: but 
then, you must admit that the fs, the spas- 
modic changes of the temperature from sixty- 
one degrees to eighty-one, and back again, are 
trying to mortal frames; more especially to 
those conscious of the frailty of the “native 
mud” inthem. If I had the wings of a dove, 
and could flee away to the south of France, [ 
should be cooing peradventure instead of 
moaning. Only, I could not eave everything 
—even then! I must stay, as well as go— 
under any circumstances— dove or woman. 

By the way, two of my brothers are on the 
Rhine at this moment. They have gone, to 
my pain and pleasure, to see Geneva, and come 
home at the end of six weeks, by Paris, to re- 
plunge (one of them) into Law. 

It pleases me to think of dear Miss Mitford 
reading my “ House of Clouds” to you, with 
her “melodious feeling” for poetry, and the 
sweeter melody of her kindliness ; and it more- 
over pleased me to know that you liked it in 
any measure. To show the ihews of pos- 
sible opinions, Mr. Boyd told me that “he had 
read my papers on the Greek fathers” [in the 
“ Athenzeum,” ] think], “with the more satis- 
faction, because he had inferred from my 
‘House of Clouds’ that illness had smpaired 
my faculties.” Ah,—butI hope to do some- 
thing yet, better than the past. I hope, and 
shall struggle to it. 

Ihave had a great pleasure lately in some 
correspondence with Miss Martineau, the no- 
blest female intelligence between the seas,— 
“as sweet as spring, as ocean deep.” She is 
in a hopeless anguish of body, and serene tri- 
umph of spirit,— with at once no hope, and all 
hope! To hear from her was both a pleasure 
and honour to me. 

Last week a voice spake to me out ofa 
beautiful smile—‘“ Ask Mr. Horne if he has 
given me up for ever ?—and tell him that I 
still live at E—— S eg 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


I should not —cou/d not — pass on to 
the next Letter, without saying that, not 
very long since, a note came to me from 
Miss Martineau, then lying, and still 
lying in a similar state to that described 
above with such simple and pathetic 
grandeur (1843); and still taking her 
usual interest in a certain important ques- 
tion of early training and education, con- 
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cerning which I had formerly corre- 
sponded with her. 
Dec. 16th, 1843, 
Wimpole Street. 

I am so glad to hear that nothing really very 
bad is the matter with Tennyson. If anything 
were to happen to Tennyson, the world should 
go into mourning. 

Did I ever tell you that I once wrote to him, 
and had a note from him? Thus it was. 
Some friendly American sent me last year a 
newspaper, containing a review of his poetry, 
and requested me to forward it to him, know- 
ing my direction and not his. I was em- 
barrassed to know what to do; and more es- 
pecially so as the review was cautious in its 
admiration. At last I wrote a brief statement 
of the facts of the case, and sent the news- 
paper. I was quite ashamed of myself and my 
newspaper ; but he was good enough to for- 
give me for an involuntary forwardness. The 
people in Yankeeland, I observe, think that 
we in England all live in a house together — 
particularly we who write books. [1843.] 
The idea of the absence of forests and savan- 
nahs annihilates with them the idea of distance. 


What induced the following remarks, I 
can only imagine : — 


I am content —in relation to poetry —I can 
understand perfectly. Perhaps, however, you 
have under-rated certain perceptions of an in- 
dividual, of poetry in its highest order. The 
individual in my mind (probably different from 
the individual in yours) can appreciate Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Keats, and your “ Cosmo.” 
Still, I admit that I should shrink a little 
from the suggested hot ploughshare of your 
magnificent 

Oblivion, crown’d with infinite blank stars ; 
because certainly there is a mystical effluence 
of poetry (a highest height over the highest 
height) in Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats, 
which escapes the individuality of my indi- 
vidual — always did, and must. But now, I 
think, we have written into about as thicka 
fog as obliged us to light the candles at noon 
a few days since. Only I don’t mean to light 
the candles here. 

Ihave not the Blackwood in question. I 
could send for the number, but cannot remem- 
ber definitely. I think it came out just after 
the “ Seraphim ” —in 1839, was it not ?—and 
I think the paper called itself ‘“‘Our Two 
Vases,” that being a current title of a series 
of critical papers by Christopher North. Mr. 
Milnes and I were reviewed together in the 
paper I refer to, and we had it to ourselves. 

No—I did not suppose that the opinion I 
sent to you amounted to much; but I will 
send you one, since you care to have it. Also, 
he and I were associated together with Mr. 
Sterling, and one or two more Blackwood 
poets, in the Worth American Review of last 
year. Mr. Milnes was treated unworthily in 
it, I think, and overthrown for want of im- 
agination and fire. They behaved very gener- 
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ously to me, and, after sundry admonitions, 
unquestionably founded, dismissed me with a 
laurel-branch. This paper was written, I have 
since ascertained, by the Head of Harvard 
College, Boston— or perhaps “ ascertained” 
may be too hard and self-satisfied a word — 
say “believed ” instead. 

So, Tennyson is “ pretty,” is he? Did I ever 
tell you that I heard a lady —a countess — by 
the order of St. Louis !— say “ The latter part 
of Homer is certainly very pretty.” These 
are your critics, O Israel ! 

For my own part, I was going to observe 
(when I last wrote to you) that I should be 
satisfied, in the case of a certain mortal en- 
mity, with such an execration as “Oh, that 
mine enemy would write a book!” I stopped 
the pen, because it struck me as too savage. 
I will say it now, though. 


Who, or what, the above refers to, has 
no place in my memory at this moment. 


Mr. Lough is engaged ona bust of poor 
Southey, which is said to be fine and resem- 
bling. His widow went to see it the other 


day. 

The anonymous “ Life in the Sick Room,” 
by an invalid, is by Miss Martineau, and wor- 
thy of her ; full of noble Christian philosophy, 
and most affecting, through its very calmness, 

I cannot write any more — which is lucky, I 
Yours truly, 

E. 


believe. 


You will be glad to hear that dear Miss 
Mitford has been chosen Honorary Member 
of the new Literary Institute, under Bucking- 
ham. They have also chosen Agnes Strick- 
land, to prevent any unpleasantness to Miss 
Mitford, from the circumstance of her being 
the only woman. 


The next Letter refers to two volumes 
of literary criticism, which were to bear 
the title of “ The New Spirit of the Age,” 
and the assistance of Miss Barrett, Mr. 
Robert Bell, and two or three others, had 
been solicited, but without any very defi- 
nite explanations till the projected work 
was more matured. 

Dec. 22nd, 1843. 

Just ten minutes before your note came, I 
held R. Monckton Milnes’s volumes in my 
hands—the two first, at least —having be- 
thought me of taking an opportunity of bor- 
rowing them from Mr. Kenyon. So, now if 
you please, I will make a few notes on them, 
which you will “improve” (literally) to the 
edification of your readers afterwards. And 
in the meantime (I am very patient, you know), 
but in the meantime I should like to hear 
what you want me to do, and what this great 
subject to come, is. I confess to being mod- 
erately curious about it. ‘Not Dr. Pusey.” 
Thank you for the “ot.” And not a political 
economist, I hope—not a mathematician, nor 
a man of science —such a one as Babbage for 
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instance, to undo me. My dear Mr. Horne, 
certainly I am a little beset with business just 
now, being on the verge of getting another 
volume into print,—with one or two long 
poems struggling for completion at my hands, 
in order to a subsequent falling upon the 
printer’s. But if there should be nothing 
likely to take much time, in the work you 
meditate for me, I shall be very happy, at 
present and always, to be of use to you, or 
trying to do it,—which, as I say it honestly, I 
hope you will act as if you believed. Thank 
you much for the promise of proofs, and you 
will tell me what the new subject is? Not 
that I am impatient. Oh, no! 

And so you heard of “ Tennyson and Mr. 
Sterling.” Well! there is no accounting for 
tastes, as we say with proverbial wisdom; 
and, what is quite as certain, there is no ac- 
counting for “‘ want of taste.” Mr. Sterling 
is admired by some, I am aware, and I would 
rather that you had your impressions of him 
from reading his book, uncoloured by hearing 
whit Isay. He was acontributor to Black- 
wood ; and, some two or three years ago, pub- 
lished his contributed poems in an indepen- 
dent form,—just as Mr. Simmons has done. 
By the way, there are persons who think 
highly of Mr. Simmons— for instance, Miss 
Mitford does, praising him for terseness and 
vigour. To return to Mr. Sterling, I never 
read his book, although I have read many of 
his poems in Blackwood. He falls, to my ap- 


preciation, into the class of respectable poets ; 
good sense and good feeling, somewhat dry 


and cold, and very level, smooth writing being 
what I discern in him. There are Mr. Ster- 
ling, Mr. Simmons, Lord Leigh, and one or 
two others, who have education and natural 
ability enough to be anything in the world 
except poets; and who choose to be poets “in 
spite of nature and their stars,” to say nothing 
of gods, men, and critical columns. Moreover 
all these writers, by a curious consistency, 
take up and use the Gallic-Drydeny concep- 
tion of versification, —so, at least, the passing 
glances I have had of their proceedings lead 
me to suppose. Now, you will judge for your- 
self, dear Mr. Horne, and I shall not be un- 
easy lest you should fall into prejudices in con- 
sequence of my hasty impressions. 


Dec. 23rd, 1843. 

I forgot, after all. Agnes Strickland is the 
author of the “Memoirs of the Queens of 
England,” by which she is principally known. 
She did, however, write before — tales, I think 
—perhaps a novel; but, although one of the 
very best read persons of your acquaintance, 
in all manner of romances and novels — good, 
bad, and indifferent, —I do feel rather in a 
mist about her doings in these respects, on] 
having a faint idea that I have looked throug 
a volume or two of hers, and that I found 
them of the highly moral, didactic, and useful- 
knowledge-society description. But do not 
trust me an inch, for I feel in a mist, and ina 
sort of fear.of confounding the maiden didac- 
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tication of Mrs. Ellis when she was Sarah 
Stickney, and this of Miss Strickland’s,— 
having been given to confound Stickneys and 
Stricklands from the very beginning. One or 
two volumes of the “ Memoirs of the Queens 
of England ” I have read; and they seemed to 
me to show industry and good taste in the 
selection and compilation of materials. But I 
did not read any more, just because I like the 
old Chronicles, and dislike the compiling 
spirit. Miss Lawrence, you are aware, has 
published Memoirs of the Queens, also, — 
and, moreover, the two ladies have stood at 
cock’d-pistol in relation to one another, be- 
cause of this coincidence of subject. I have 
not seen Miss Lawrence’s work, but from in- 
dications of extracts, I do more than suspect 
that she is the deeper-minded woman of the 
two, and qualified to take in literature, the 
higher place. 

By the way, either a Stickney or a Strick- 
land wrote the “Poetry of Life,” — prose 
(very) essays, which I couldn’t get to the end 
of —full of words, and signifying nothing. 

I confess that I wondered a good deal at 
Mr. Buckingham’s, or the Literary Institute’s, 
selection of Miss Strickland as the second 
female Honorary Member. Nobody else to be 
found fit for the honour, except Miss Strick- 
land! And Miss Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, 
Maria Edgeworth, Mary Howitt, and Lady 
Morgan all alive—with long-established Eu- 
ropean reputations! France and Germany 
will be a little astonished, I think; and, for 
my own part, although it gave me cordial 
pleasure to hear of the honour won by, and 
honourably paid to Miss Mitford, I should 
have been more pleased, even for her sake, 
and valued the appreciation more fully, if it 
had united her name to the names of these 
distinguished contemporaries, rather than sev- 
ered it from them. Truly yours, 

E. B 


The following “attack upon the 
Government” — one of the very rarest 
things to be found in this lady’s writings, 
if not the only instance, will rather amuse 
some readers when they learn that the 
angry outburst is attributable to a friend- 
ly indignation at my having caught the 
hooping-cough while collecting evidence 
of my blue-book reports as an Assistant- 
Commissioner, mention of which was 
made in the first of these papers. 

July 24th [of a previous year.] 

There was a blank, dear Mr. Horne, in your 
last notes when you ought to have said some- 
thing about the cough. I hope the silence 
meant that you had quite forgotten all the 
cutting-up and boiling —the whole process of 
your “rejuvenescence ” —and that your pres- 
ent suffering is concentrated in the Parlia- 
mentary Reports. 

It is an atrocious system altogether — the 
system established in this England of ours— 
wherein no river finds its own level, but is 
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forced into leaden pipes, up or down; her 
fools lifted into chairs of state, her wise men 
waiting behind them; and her poets made 
Cinderellas of, and promoted into accurate 
counters of pots and pans. We need not won- 
der at the selections. verything “is rotten 
in the state of Denmark.” 

Have you seen Miss Sedgwick’s book, and 
heard the great tempest it has stirred up 
around you in London, without a Franklin to 
direct the lightning? She was received from 
America two or three years since, by certain 
societies, with open arms,—none ever sus- 
pecting her to be the cheil “amang them, 
takin’ notes!’ The revelation was dreadful. 
My friend and cousin, Mr. Kenyon — admitted 
to be one of the most brilliant conversers in 
London—fell upon the proof-sheets acci- 
dentally, just half-an-hour previous to their 
publication [or rather, printing must be meant], 
and finding them sown thick with personalities, 
side by side with praises of his own agreeable 
wit, took courage and a pen, and “ cleansed 
the premises!” Afterwards he wrote across 
the Atlantic to explain “the moral right ” he 
had to his deed. For my own part, strongly 
as I feel the saliency of Miss Sedgwick’s faults 
(it struck repeatedly and ungratefully upon 
some who had bestowed cordial and sisterly 
attention upon her, and “less as an authoress 
than as a friend”), I am not quite clear about 
Mr. Kenyon’s “right.” The act was un peu 
fort in its heroism, and probably his American 
admirers may not thank him as warmly as her 
victims do. 

Not that I ever do, or could join in the out- 
cry against Boswell and his generation: I like 
them too well. But there is a line —a limit 
—to their communicativeness; and such as 
pass it, dirty their feet. 

Yours, E. B. B. 


Certainly the feeling of Miss Barrett as 
to her cousin’s act is the proper one. An 
book or article might be completely 
thrown “ off its balance ” by such a pro- 
ceeding. What writer could feel safe if 
wholesale and unauthorized erasures, or 
any, could thus be made in his books! 
And what should we think of any print- 
ing-office where this would be permitted ? 

The present paper having extended 


several pages beyond my calculation, the 


Letters on “ English Rhymes and Versi- 
fication”? must be deferred, as they will 
re-open questions which have not been 
dealt with for many years,—and have 
never yet been treated with a clear re- 
cognition of the philological peculiarities, 
and, as foreigners so loudly declare — 
the perversities of the English language. 
R. H. HORNE. 
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From Temple Bar. 
BERTHE’S WEDDING-DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


I. 


“GOOD-NIGHT, my well-beloved —in a 
week’s time, my wife !” 

Francois Garaye is so much taller than 
his betrothed that he has to bend down 
to kiss pretty Berthe’s plump rosy 
cheeks. 

She puts one arm round his neck to 
hold him fast while she fixes a little sprig 
of myrtle in front of his gendarme cap. 

“Wear it till our wedding-day,” she 
whispers ; and this time Frangois kisses 
the lips which have come so near his 
own. 

“Good-night, ma chérie.” 
his cap and turns away. 

Berthe Duval stands at the cottage 
door, and looks after her lover. The 
whitewashed green-shuttered cottage is 
in the midst of a hilly wooded park. 
Matthieu Duval is concierge to the Chate- 
lain of Villequier, and this cottage is his 
home, though he spends most of his time 
up at the Chateau, while the Villequier 
family stay so long away in Italy. 

Berthe would like to walk a little way 
with Frangois, but he will not let her 
come even so fat as the park gates with 
him; the rain is falling heavily, and the 
path is already half under water; for 
though the park of Villequier is lovely 
and romantic, full of upland glades se- 
questered by lofty forest trees, the cen- 
tral part where the cottages are built 
forms a basin at the foot of circling hills, 


He waves 


Y}and the brilliantly green grass around is 


a parched, even in fierce summer 
eat. 

Matthieu Duval is crippled with rheu- 
matism, and so is Tonine, his old pinched 
wife, and Tonine’s eyes are dim; but 
Berthe is plump and rosy, and her blue 
eyes are clear and bright as they follow 
her lover through the park. 

Clear and bright ; but there is a tender 
timid sadness in them now which fits in 
with the scene around her, with the fall- 
ing rain, the pendent, heavily soaked leaf- 
age on the tall trees. Still Francois 
Garaye’s last words, and the bright hon- 
est look that went with them, ought not 
to have brought so heavy a shadow across 
the face of his betrothed. 

Berthe is conscious of fhis. She 
strains her eyes against the gathering 
darkness, so. that she may follow Fran- 
gois’ rapid firm steps through the trees. 
He has reached the bank of the little 
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river which runs through the park, and 
as he follows its winding she loses sight 
of him. No, there he is again! e 
must have come back —he is nearer to 
her than he was when she lost sight of 
him; he stands a moment or two waving 
his gendarme cap, and then vanishes. 

Berthe shudders from head to foot. 
“ How white his face was! ” she says. 

She goes into the cottage, trembling 
strangely ; her hands are so cold that she 
crouches over the hearth and warms 
them. 

“ Berthe,” a fretful voice sounds out of 
the dark fireside, “ what ails thee? 


Thou | she is pale from her wakeful night. 
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she must not expect him. And Berthe 
had smiled to herself. She knew that 
her lover’s business was the completion 


| Of his modilier — the finishing touches in 


the way of decoration to the two rooms in 
the Gendarmerie which she was hence- 
forth to inhabit as Madame Garaye. It 
was hard to get through a day without 
Frangois ; since the young people have 


‘been promised some six months back, 


Frangois has gone out to Villequier every 
day, for the good gendarmes of Caudebec 
have a tranquil life of it. 

Berthe feels happier this morning, but 
To- 


art as white as the wall is. Frangois is a! nine looks at her daughter when they all 


fool to keep thee out in rain like this ; he 
will spoil his uniform, and thou wilt have 
an ague. Our river is harmful in the 
rainy season, and thou knowest it well.” 

Berthe keeps such unusual silence that 
her mother’s head sinks yet more on one 
shoulder, and her little watery grey eyes 
open as wide as possible. 

Berthe cannot laugh or even speak ; 
her heart is each moment growing heavier. 
Why did she obey Frangois? Why did 
she not go with him as far as possible ? 
Where does this horrible cold terror 
spring from that grasps at her heart like 
a hand of ice? Is something evil hap- 


pening to Frangois ? 
She raises herself and looks round. 
She even goes once more to the door and 


looks out. “Itis a foolish fancy,” she 
says ; but she cannot for all that shake it 
off ; and even when she goes to bed she 
wakens suddenly from her troubled sleep 
and cries out in a wild frightened voice : 

“Francois! oh, my Frangois! shall I 
never see thee again ?” 

That night the rain never ceases ; it 
keeps falling with a stealthy sound, but 
still that sound is audible, filling the 
night with unrest, and making it impossi- 


ble for one wakened from sleep to slum- | 


ber again. Berthe lies with widely opened 


of her last night’s terror comes back, now 
in pitying thought of homeless wanderers 
shrinking beneath the soaking rain, and 
always through every thought she sees 
her Francois and the pale face her last 
look had shown her between the trees. 


Il. 

It is avery bright morning after the 
rain ; the sun is drinking eagerly at every 
leaf of the tall forest trees, and even at 
the dripping grass blades. 

Francois had told Berthe that business 
would keep him all day in Caudebec ; so 








sit down to the mid-day meal of soup and 
bread. 

“Eh bien! ma fille! thou dost not 
look like a bride. Thy cheeks are as 
white as a June lily.” 

“Bah! bah!” Matthieu laughs in his 
fat way. “She will grow rosy enough 
when she hears our gendarme on the 
road by-and-by.” 

Berthe smiles, but there is little of the 
old sunshine in her eyes. 

“Francois is not coming to-day,” she 


says gravely. 

“Notcoming? Bah! What hast thou 
said to vex him? It is ill done to quar- 
rel so near the marriage-day.” 

Berthe looks uneasy, half ready to cry. 
She knows that she has not quarrelled, 
but what then? It is useless to contra- 
dict her father, and besides, he does not 
give her the chance. He drags his long 
stiff legs out of the cottage ; he is going 
up to the Chateau again. He and To- 
nine wonder sometimes why their limbs 
have stiffened so early, and why they are 
so often racked with pain. Down in the 
village and in the town of Caudebec, only 
three miles away, their neighbours and 
gossips are strong and healthy. The 
simple pair never think that their lord 
would have done well to build his cot- 


eyes, now shivering as the remembrance | tages in somewhat less of a morass — for 


on the heights beside the Chateau there 
is plenty of dry ground. 

As Matthieu steps outside the cottage 
door he finds himself face to face with 
two gendarmes. One of them —a broad 
big fellow with a dark coarse face — 
Matthieu knows very well; he is a com- 
rade of Berthe’s lover, and Frangois has 
often brought him with him to the cot- 
tage, and calls him “ mon gros Jacob,” 
and teases him till Matthieu thinks the 
stout man loses patience ; but the other 
gendarme is a stranger, and Matthieu 
sees in an instant that he is Jacob’s su- 
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perior. He isa tall, dark, slight man, imparts to me the relations which exist 
who looks frail and delicate beside his | between the said Frangois Garaye and” 
burly companion. —the thin man bows politely — “the 

“ Bon jour, monsieur ;” — the stranger young lady of the house, and he asks me 
raises his cap, and so does Matthieu. | to be merciful. He says it is the first 
“ Are you Matthieu Duval?” neglect of which his comrade has been 

“ At your service, monsieur,” and the found guilty. In short” —he waves his 
caps are raised again. hand — “he comes here with me, that we 

“ Well, then,” the stranger goes on, “I | ~~ together administer rebuke, and 
have a question to ask you. Is our com- make the simpleton return to his post be- 
rade Frangois Garaye here?” He puts fore his absence is remarked by the 
the question in a coaxing mysterious way, townsfolk; for you comprehend, no 
at which Matthieu’s blue eyes open doubt” —here the thin gendarme lays a 
roundly. ‘long thin finger on his arched flexible 

“Here? No, monsieur, ma foi/ At nose —“ that the town of Caudebec is too 
this time? No.” Matthieu smiles, and | precious to be neglected, and that the ab- 
looks over his shoulder into the cottage.'sence of one of its valiant defenders 
“Even our young lass never expects during a whole night is neglect of a se- 


him till evening.” 

The tall thin man gives a significant 
glance at Jacob, and Matthieu looks too, 
to see what they are meaning. 

“ Why, how pale is Monsieur Jacob!” 
he says. “ Dzadle/ come in and sit 
down, messieurs.” 

When the gendarmes follow Matthieu 
into the cottage they only find Tonine 
there. Berthe did not hear what was 
said, but through the window she has 
caught a glimpse of Monsieur Jacob. 
She does not like him; he always stares 
at her in a manner which is insufferable, 
and she cannot tell Frangois, because 


/rious nature; and, monsieur, I am a dis- 
‘ciplinarian, as a police inspector must 
always be.” 

| The thin man stops short here, and re- 
freshes himself with a huge pinch of 
snuff and a red pocket-handkerchief. 

Matthieu plunges both hands into his 
hair, and sits looking stolidly at the gen- 
,darme. 

The old woman beside the fire has 
heard every word, and now she gets up 
stiffly from her chair, and moves like a 
bent stick out of the kitchen. The thin 
official smiles, and nudges Jacob ever so 
little. 


Jacob is his friend. The only cloud that | Matthieu looks vexed and puzzled. 
hangs over her future life in Caudebec is! “I know nothing of the lad, monsieur,” 
that this fat staring Jacob Leduc will also; he says, in his broad Norman speech. 
inhabit the Gendarmerie. |“I came in late last night, and my wife 
“Sit ye down,” Matthieu says; then, told me that Francois Garaye had been 
when they are seated, “‘ You have a rea- here, and that he had gone away — that 
son for coming here to seek Francois is all I know.” 
Garaye ?” | There is a pause; then Tonine’s drag- 
He looks at the broad dark face, but ging steps sound on the tiled floor out- 
Jacob’s eyes are fixed on his superior. side. She pushes at the half-opened 
The tall thin official bows to Matthieu. back door and comes in, followed by 
“T will explain to monsieur. I arrive at Berthe. Berthe is so white that her 
Caudebec yesterday, from Rouen, and father’s mouth opens at sight of her. 
this morning I inspect our force, and I, The girl’s eyes are dilated, she walks up 
find that one name does not answer to to the stranger, and fixes them on his 
the muster-roll. I inquire the reason for face. 
this, and I learn from my excellent} “Monsieur, what is this my mother 
friend” —he looks at Jacob—‘“that says? What has been done to Francois 
Francois Garaye, the second in rank at Garaye?” 
the Gendarmerie of Caudebec, has not! She never so much as glances at 
been seen since the afternoon of yester-: Jacob. She knows where he sits, just 
day. I see that my friend” —he lays his beyond the other, with his eyes fixed on 
fingers on Jacob’s dark blue sleeve — the red-tiled floor. 
“hesitates and looks confused, and I pro-| The thin-faced man rises and bows; 
ceed to cross-question. I am seldom he begins to smile. “It is the other 
bafiled.” The thin man smacks his lips way, mademoiselle. I am come to ask 
and sends a glance of conscious merit you for Frangois Garaye. You and I 
into the recess where Tonine crouches will have a talk by came? Then his 
beside the fre. “ My friend Jacob there 


smile fades away beneath the intense 
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expression of those scared eyes; he 
bends down and whispers to Berthe, 


“ You will serve him best by speaking the 
He must be reprimanded, but for | Jacob suggested to me this morning; for 
| you understand, a man would not give up 


truth. 
your sake he shall not be punished.” 
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his departure. I have thought profound- 
ly over the affair, but there seems no 
reason so likely as that which my friend 


Berthe puts her hand on the man’s so respectable an éfa¢ without a reason. 


arm, and gives him an impatient little | 
push away. 

“ Father!” —she speaks so hurriedly, 
so unlike her usual peaceful self, that 
Matthieu too stares at her, and is more, 
perplexed than ever— “dost thou hear 
this, and canst thou stand idle? Thou 
knowest Frangois has not been here, 
since seven last night, and they come 
here to ask for him now. Why dost 
thou not tell them he went away at} 
seven? Where is he? Why do they} 
seek him here? We know nothing.” | 
Her voice rises as she goes on; all her 
suppressed terror has got free, and is 
mastering the quiet, gentle girl. “Come 
—come! I say, all of you, and help me 
look for him — come ! ” 

She looks round at them all, but there 
is no answering terror in their faces. 
Jacob whispers to his comrade, and then 
a quiet nod is exchanged between the 
two gendarmes ; the thin-faced superior | 
puts his hand on Matthieu’s shoulder, 
and bends down to whisper in his ear. 

Tonine stands clinging to the black- 
ened dresser, above which are four 
ranges of gay-coloured plates. She sees 
that the terror which sways her daughter 
is not shared by Matthieu. She looks 
from one to the other with her dull 
bleared eyes, striving to gather in what 
is meant. When her eyes reach the face 
of Jacob, she sees there for an instant 
the same scared pale horror that has 
mastered Berthe. But even while she 
gathers this in, Jacob’s expression 
changes, and the stout gendarme is look- 
ing at her daughter with profound sym- 
pathy in his face. 

Berthe opens the door and looks im- 
patiently at the three silent men. 

“Come!” she says again, then she 
passes quickly out of sight. 

“Monsieur” —the thin gendarme 
draws a breath of relief —“it will be 
better to follow mademoiselle and tell 
her the conclusion at which we have. ar- 
rived, The poor girl must not waste pity 
on a faithless lover.” He looks at Mat- 
thieu, but Duval sits in scowling silence. 
“You see, madame”—the stranger 
speaks for the first time to Tonine — “it 
is evident that the young man has de- 
parted, no one knows where. Well then, 
there is only one reason to be found for 


‘quaint half-timbered houses into 


My friend Leduc ” —he looks sympathiz- 
ing — ‘“* has grave reason to suppose that 
Frangois Garaye, for some reason un- 
known to us, shrank from the fetters of a 
married life, and therefore Francois 
Garaye will not reappear in Caudebec. At 
your service, monsieur. I do not won- 
der at your anger.” He raises his hat, 
and passes out of the cottage in pursuit 
of Berthe. 


III. 

It is Sunday in Caudebec. Bright 
August sunshine streams down the beau- 
tiful spire of Notre Dame, over the rich- 
ly sculptured triple portals, on to the 
groups which come ina swiftly moving 
stream from the dark narrow streets ss 
the 
Grande Place where the church stands. 
It is the Grande Place of Caudebec, but 
it is really only a small market-place, bor- 
dered by two long sides of gabled houses 
with grotesque dormers atop ; these con- 


verge into two narrow streets, leading in 


struggling crooked fashion to the Seine ; 
between these streets, and facing the 
church, so as to close in the Place, are a 
few houses with shops in front of far 
more modern construction than those on 
either side. 

The sunshine rests specially on the 
snowy caps of the farmers’ wives, some 
of whom have come across the ferry to 
hear mass in Caudebec, and also it glints 


on the epaulettes of the soldiers among 


the crowd pouring into the church in 
slow decorous order ; it glitters just now 
on the cap of astout gendarme with a 


‘small, decrepit woman clinging to his 


right arm. Itis Jacob Leduc, the chief 


|of the gendarmerie of Caudebec, and the 


infirm woman is Tonine Duval. On the 


| other side of Tonine walks a thin, pale girl 


—a shadow of the rosy, plump Berthe who 
bade good-bye to Frangois Garaye two 
years ago. 

How sadly Berthe has changed in these 
two years! Even the sweet softness of 
her eye is changed ; there is a new look, 
but not a fixed look, in her face. It re- 
quires a special cause to bring that sud- 
den darting in of horror and distrust to 
the sweet blue eyes ; and yet now, as she 
turns her head to stretch her hand to the 
bénitier under the porch, and meets Ja- 
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cob’s glance, the look spreads over her 
face till her lips even lose colour. 

No one notices Berthe to-day, for the 
entrance doorways are small, and the 
crowd of worshippers have to pass in heed- 
fully when there are so many, or it might 
seem strange to them to note that look of 
ghastly horror in the face of a girl gazing 
at the man to whom gossip has assigned 
her. 

They pass in, and Jacob’s chair is next 


those occupied by the mother and daugh-| / 


ter; and when the fain dénit comes 
round, Jacob leans across Tonine to offer 
a piece to Berthe. Service is over, and 
the crowd streams out, with its tongue 
unloosed, beyond the portal, and there is 
much greeting, more especially among 
the women. 

Madame Haulard, the tailor’s wife, 
slips away from her husband and her tall, 
gawky daughter, and greets a stout, squat 
woman, who is so like her that you see at 
once they are mother and daughter, the 
new edition being a great improvement on 
the original. Madame Haulard’s eyes are 
weak, but old Julie Carron’s eyelids have 
ared border which is unpleasant to be- 
hold ; her mouth, too, is wider than her 
daughter’s is, and she has lost her teeth ; 
but there is an energy and a vivacity in 
the old woman which the better-grown, 
better-favoured daughter seems to lack. 

“ Bo'jour—bo jour, ma belle.” She 
throws back her old head, with its black 
silk covering pinned carefully over the 
snowy cap, and gazes admiringly at 
Madame Haulard. ‘Come, then; but 
thou hast donne mine to-day, my Henri- 
ette, aha!’ She glances over her shoul- 
der at the broad lumbering tailor; his 
heavy straight brows are bent anxiously 
in search of his wife ; but Madame Car- 
ron’s sharp, ugly old eyes go past him to 
look for her granddaughter. “Aha!” 
the old woman chuckles, “ Eugénie will 
not improve the race, ma fil/e,; she is for 
all the world like my Chinese pullet, all 
legs and neck, ma foi/ Her mouth is 
big enough to swallow a small creature 
like me altogether. Dame / thou art big 
enough for a woman, Henriette; why, 
then, hast thou let Eugénie shoot beyond 
thee ?” 4 

A little flush rises on madame’s placid 
face ; but this is an old grievance, and 
she is too good a daughter to contradict 
her mother. She walks beside her si- 
lently. 

“Thou wilt come in and eat, my 
mother ?” she says, when they reach the 
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tailor’s shop on the left side of the mar- 
ket-place. 

“But no, my Henriette; on the con- 
trary, I must hurry, or I shall miss the 
noon ferry-boat; my Jonne, Nanine, is 
going to the /éte at La Mailleraye, and 
she will not start till I return. TZzens/” 
She points suddenly to one of the groups 
in the Place. “Jacob Leduc is with 
Tonine Duval and her daughter. Is a 
marriage then arranged for /a fetite ? Ma 

oi / But Jacob is too old and fat.” 
“What wilt thou, my mother?” Ma- 
dame Haulard speaks with the soft pur- 
ring tone which so usually accompanies 
worldly wisdom in a woman. “The Du- 
vals have no money. Berthe’s health is 
so broken that she cannot earn a sous, 
and Monsieur Leduc wants a wife. If 
Matthieu had lived, or if affairs had been 
better at the Chateau, then indeed such a 
difference of age might have been con- 
sidered ; but I hardly know, ma mere. I 
do not suppose Matthieu would have laid 
by much for Berthe, and a girl without a 
portion should be thankful to get a hus- 
band at all.” 

“Poor Berthe, I am sorry for her!” 
The old woman rebels against her daugh- 
ter’s wisdom ; but she admires what she 
calls Henriette’s civilisation too much to 
contradict it. “She must have been very 
fond of that vaurien Frangois Garaye. 
See how pale and altered she has grown. 
She has never got over the illness she 
had afterwards.” 

There are tears in old Julie’s eyes as 
she watches the group out of sight. 

“ Berthe must have been badly brought 
up, my mother, to be fond of a man who 
was not her husband; thou did’st not tell 
me it was my duty to love before marriage, . 
so I began without any love; yet see 
how well Monsieur Haulard and | have 
got along together. Dost thou not think 
that Berthe’s paleness may rather be. 
caused by the change that has come into 
her life? Cze// It must be a great 
change to be shut up in asmall close room 
in the Rue de la Boucherie, after living 
in her father’s cottage at Villequier, where 
she could roam the park all day.” 

“Yes, yes, thou art always wise, my 
Henriette ; but Adtons le pas or 1 may 
lose the boat ;” and the squat old figure 
rolls on towards the river as if the soles 
of her stout black shoes were round. 


The Rue de la Boucherie is certainly 
not a healthy street, its back windows 
overlook the small fetid river, which in- 
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deed. runs under the houses, but the room 
which Tonine and her daughter have 
rented ever since Matthieu died is neither 
small nor close; on the contrary, it is 
spacious, and has two large pointed win- 
dows, with stone seats in the deep re- 
cesses. 

Matthieu died suddenly in a fit, and his 
sudden death spared him the conscious- 
ness of the ruin of his employers; for 
the Chatelain de Villequie: and his fam- 
ily are scattered in a foreign land now, 
and their long-possessed home is let to 
strangers. 

Berthe has never recovered from the 
shock of Francois Garaye’s disappearance 
and the long illness that followed ; but her 
father’s death roused her. She planned 
the removal to Caudebec with all her 
former energy, and as long as there was 
anything to do she seemed to have rallied 
from the blight which had withered up 
her youth. 

But this excitement soon passed away, 
the girl became again pale and lifeless 
looking, and the scared glance, which had 
so terrified her mother at the cottage, 
showed at times on Berthe’s thin face. 

“Tt isan ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” the old woman murmured. “ Ber- 
the pines, shut up here in Caudebec, but 
Ihave not half the pains and aches | 
suffered in the cottage. I am _ surely 
growing younger. Monsieur Jacob says 
so, and he is a wise man.” 

Monsieur Jacob is a constant visiter in 
the room au guatriéme, Rue de la Bou- 
cherie. Berthe always takes her work 
into one of the arched windows when he 
comes, and sits sewing on the stone seat 
there till his visit is over ; and yet, al- 
though he rarely ventures to address her 
daughter, Tonine understands the object 
of the well-to-do gendarme’s visits. 

She is eager to encourage them. Little 
by little, fresh meat and white bread, 
now and then a chicken and a bottle of 
wine, come in an unexpected way, and 
eke out the frugal housekeeping of the 

mother and daughter. 

' At first Berthe rebels against these 
gifts, but her mother’s infirmities and 
helplessness close her lips. Little by 
little, too, her own increasing weakness 
makes even needlework irksome. Berthe 
feeis that she is drifting slowly into a 
destiny, the first thought of which stirred 
her whole nature to desperate resist- 
ance. 

Her mother has wept and prayed and 
scolded and entreated for more than a 
year, and Jacob Leduc has persevered in 
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his silent unobtrusive suit, and now at 
last he is to be rewarded. 

On this Sunday Monsieur Jacob has 
gone home with the mother and daughter, 
and has eaten with them for the first 
time ; and now he stands, bowing over 
the hand of Berthe, firmly clasped in his 
own, for Berthe has just promised to be 
his wife as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are made. 

Monsieur Jacob raises his head and 
smiles at his affianced; he is going to 
kiss her, and Tonine stands by, smiling 
too, to sanction the action. 

She sees the smile die out of the broad 
heavy face, she sees the dark sallow skin 
change suddenly toa sickly white, and 
then the old woman’s dull cunning eyes 
pass on swiftly to her daughter’s face. 
She sees an awful, ghastly terror painted 
there; the blue eyes are widely dilated, 
and fixed on something which Tonine 
cannot see; for there is nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, but space on the blank 
stone wall behind Jacob, and it cannot be 
Jacob himself who has called up the 
horror in her daughter’s face. 

“Is she mad?” the frightened woman 
asks herself. ‘ Well, if she is, Monsieur 
Jacob must not find it out.” 

While Matthieu lived Tonine was 
looked upon almost as a helpless im- 
becile ; but she has regained the full use of 
her limbs since she has lived in Caude- 
bec, and her cunning has grown with her 
strength. Food and drink are the chief 
things of life to her, and Berthe is only 
an available means to procure these with- 
out labour or anxiety. 

“ No,” she says again to herself, “ Mon- 
sieur Jacob must not find out anything 
which could prevent the marriage. A/- 
fons, monsieur,”’ she says in a_ bantering 
tone, “as you are to have her altogether 
soon, you must leave Berthe to me this 
evening ; you see she is not well.” 

Monsieur is glad to go; he wants to 
marry Berthe, but he is never at ease in 
her presence. 

“It will be different after marriage,” 
jhe says,as he goes down the broken 
| Staircase ; “she wil! be mine altogether, 
‘then, and I shall break her of these 
; moods. I wish I had never seen her!” 
—and he mutters an oath. 
| The staircase is certainly very dark 
/and uneven, but the gendarme’s face has 
}aheavier scowl on it than this could 
; cause, even when he comes out into the 
sunshine. 

As soon as he departs, Tonine’s anger 
bursts out. 
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“ Andis it not enough, then, foolish 
child, that thou hast flouted and chilled 
the man by thy haughty moods, but thou 
must glare as if thou sawest a ghost over 
Jacob’s shoulder? If thou hadst now 
and then given him so much as a smile 
he had married thee a year ago.” 

Her voice falters as she ends, and she 
crouches into her low chair, set just 
within the projecting brick fireplace. 

Berthe does not speak. She only 
keeps her eyes fixed on her mother, till 
Tonine can no longer bear their mute 
reproach. She begins to rock herself to 
and fro, and she flings her patched black 
apron over her head, that she may grum- 
ble with impunity. 

“ Pining and fretting away health and 
good looks for a vaurien —for Jacob says 
Francois was a vaurien — and then treat- 
ing an honest man like a dog, and no one 
may say a word! Sainte Vierge, cest 
Sacheux !” 

All this time Berthe has been trying to 
speak. She dares not utter all that is in 
her breast ; hard as the task has been, 
she has tried to disbelieve her own sus- 
picions that Frangois was not fairly dealt 
by. From infancy she has been accus- 
tomed to hear her mother’s feeble impo- 
tent murmurs, and she has met them as 
her father met them, with gentle patience. 

But though Tonine has Leen a help- 
less tyrant, till to-day her tyranny has 
manifested itself rather in feeble com- 
plaints than in severe reproaches. 

‘The changed tone rouses Berthe from 
the stupor which has been creeping over 
her day by day since she has lived in 
Caudebec —rouses her toa sudden and 
complete awakening. 

Itis not on the crouching woman in the 
chair, with her apron over her head, that 
Berthe gazes so intently: it is on the 
gleam of light which has fallen on her 
mother’s conduct. 

Till now, Berthe has neither thought 
nor reasoned about Monsieur Jacob and 
his visits. At first she tried, in a spirit 
of dumb resistance, to be absent when he 
came; but she soon yielded to his _ vigi- 
lance, and then, as her health failed, and 
all resources seemed closed to her, she 
felt with a sort of half-conscious sullen 
despair what the end must be. Now, in 
one startled minute of enlightenment, she 
sees it all. Her mother has from the first 
meant her to marry Jacob, although she 
well knew how Berthe had shrunk from 
the big gendarme, even at the cottage at 
Villequier, Something beyond there is, 
which Berthe strives to see ia the flood 
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of light that thus suddenly brings her 
back to her former mental energy, and 
she seeks to follow the clue; but as she 
seeks she feels the black veil falling over 
her again, and striving hard to keep her 
newly-gained light, she breaks suddenly 
into words: 

“Hush, my mother! for the love of 
God do not make my burden heavier. I 
have promised to marry Jacob Leduc — 
is not that enough? I have made no 
promise to love him, and if he is content 
thou must be so too.” 

The tone of her daughter’s voice star- 
tles Tonine: she pulls down her apron, 
and looks at her hurriedly. Berthe has 
flushed; her eyes are bright, and her 
lips too look full of life ; for an instant 
she is almost the Berthe Duval of two 
years ago. At this sight all that there is 
of motherly feeling stirs in the old wo- 
man. Tonine struggles up to her feet, 
and hobbles over the tiled floor to her 
daughter. ; 

“* My Berthe,” she says, “don’t be angry 
with thy mother ; she is old and foolish, 
but all she does is for love of thee; 
only tell her just this, Berthe; tell her 
why thou hast looked so strangely at 
Jacob, and why that wild look comes to 
thy face at — at 

She fixes her cunning little eyes on the 
soft, sweet blue eyes of her daughter, and 
then stands with her mouth wide open, 
stupefied, at the rapid change; for 
Berthe’s colour fades as fast as snow 
melts before the fire ; the light dies out 
of her eyes, and she grows a ghastly 
white. 

“Do not ask me,” she says. “I can- 
not help my looks. Do not notice them, 
my mother.” 

She leads Tonine carefully back to her 
chair, and then she goes up the creaky 
staircase to the grenicr. It is a large 
low room, open to the roof, but it has 
been unlet for years, and Berthe has the 
privilege of retiring here when she wants 
to be alone with her thoughts. She only 
goes up there in daylight; the one 
window gives scanty light to the far-off 
corners, whence the shadows seem hardly 
to be driven away by the noon-day sun; 
there is a weird atmosphere in the gaunt, 
deserted place, and though this chimes in 
with Berthe’s sense of lonely sorrow, still 
she shudders and trembles if she stays 
up there a minute after dark. 

There is no furniture in the grenier, 
and Berthe seats herself on the floor, 
near the window, and hides her face in 
her thin hands. 
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“Oh, my Frangois! my beloved!” 
she says, “forgive me this wrong I am 
going todotothee. They say thou wert 
unfaithful to me; I do not think so; but 
if thou wert, what then? I never was 
worthy of thee, and how can I murmur, 
if thou hast seen me as I see myself? 
But thou lovedst me so once, my well-be- 
loved! that I can never let thee out of 
the shrine my heart has made for thee! 
Do not fear, my Frangois, that this mar- 
riage will obscure thine image in my 
heart —it will not be for long. May God 
forgive me, if this is sin; 1 but consent 
to this marriage, to be free of these 
ceaseless importunities of my mother ; 
and, my Francois, I know it is not for 
long. I am coming, beloved. This mar- 
riage will but hasten our reunion, for 
thou awaitest me —I know it—I feel it 
—ah! @ 

She stops with a sob of shuddering 
terror, and looks round with wild scared 
reyes ; but there is nothing in the vast 
blank space, only the sound of mice in 
the wall close by tells what has startled 
her. 

“It is necessary, I believe, for my 
mother’s comfort,” she goes on listlessly, 
“and I will try to like Jacob a little — and 
not to tremble so when he iooks at me. 
But oh, why is it?—why do I always 


see my Francois when I see him?” 
Again the terrible look whitens her 


face. She glances round at the fast- 
darkening corners of the grenier, and 
runs to the staircase in an agony of 
terror. 


Iv. 

THERE are Seine pilots dwelling at 
Villequier, on the quay at the foot of the 
steep hill which leads up to the Chateau 
perched atop of the lofty céte. The little 
boat brings passengers from the steamer 
which plies three times a week be- 
tween Le Havre and Rouen, and it has 
just landed its one passenger, a tall, bony, 
dark-eyed woman, who might well sit for 
the portrait of Meg Merrilies. 

The sailors gather round her; they 
have been idle all day, and her face prom- 
ises pastime. 

“ Bon jour, ma mere,” says Jules Ser- 
gent, the biggest and burliest of the 
pilots, “‘ you are a stranger ; you are wel- 
come. What may your business be in 
Villequier ? Command us, we are in au- 
thority here.” 

A shout of laughter from the rest 
shows her that he is in jest. She mutters 
a rough word, and pushes by him till she 
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is free of the circle, then she turns round 
with a scoff on her keen, dark face. 

“Lazy vauriens /”—her face softens 
into a smile — “ I have a sailor son, only 
he does not spend his leisure in teasing 
other men’s mothers. He is good and 
kind, is my Auguste, and it is for him I 
am come to pray at Barre-y-va, that his 
voyage may be prosperous.” 

All the men take off their caps and 
look grave. 

“ Pardon, ma mere,” says Jules Ser- 
gent, “just now we are idle fellows, as 
you say ; but we are going to drink the 
health of a bride and bridegroom to-day, 
and the prospect makes us merry. We 
will drink to your son’s safe return too, if 
you will tell us who he is.” 

“ His name will not tell you much ” — 
a glow of pride passes across the wrinkled 
gipsy face —“he is called Auguste Du- 
rand. I cannot tell you where he is; he 
has been gone two years; but I have had 
news of him, and in his letters he asks 
me to go to Barre-y-va.” 

“JT will go along with you, my mother,” 
says Jules. “ The chapel is a good step 
on the road. It is nearer to Caudebec 
than it is to Villequier.” 

Jules rolls out of the group and ad- 
vances towards the mother of Auguste. 
The sleeves of his dark knitted jersey are 
rolled up to his elbows and his glazed hat 
is set at the back of his head; but the 
smile fades out of his broad face, and he 
hesitates; the old woman’s brows are 
gathering into a frown while she stands 
scanning his face. 

“What is amiss now, my mother? No 
offence is meant, so none should be taken. 
Ido not seek to force my company on 
thee. My mates and I must all find our 
way to the chapel presently, to meet the 
bridal procession.” 

The old woman shudders. 

“TI know my ways,” she says, “and I 
am not angry with you either, my lad. I 
was looking to be sure I had not seen 
your face before ; but no, it was another. 
Did you say a bridal procession to the 
chapel? Tellme” —she looks away from 
Jules to his companions—“has there 
been no one missing here this time two 
years? Was there not a hue-and-cry 
after a lost man ?” 

“Two years!”—a black-eyed youth 
laughs merrily at her. “Why there’s not 
aman among us has been here two years. 
Some of us come from Quillebeeuf and 
some from Le Havre. | come myself 
from Honfleur ; we know nought of what 
happened here two years ago; but ma 
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more, if you want to hear the gossip of 
Villequier you must step into the Hotel 
de la Marine. Madame Manget will give 
it to you — well spiced.” 

The woman again knit her black eye- 
brows fiercely. 

“Gossip! Do I look like a gossip, im- 
becile? I could tell of that which it is 
too terrible to gossip about.” 

She gives an indignant wave of her lean 
brown hand, and turns her back on the 
sailors. 

The dark-eyed youth laughs loudly, but 
Jules puts his hand on his shoulder. 

“Chut/ Victor. She is mad, or she 
may be a witch, and in an instant she may 
cast an evil eye over her shoulder.” 

“Witch !— dé¢ése. Laurent Tournier, 
the only white-haired man among them 
smiles at the awe in Jules’ face. “ But 
two years ago—did she say two years 
ago—a man missing? Ah! I remem- 
ber,” he repeats slowly. ‘Was it two 
years or three years ago that the young 
gendarme ran away from old Matthieu’s 
pretty daughter ?” 

“ Tiens / A pretty girl forsaken. What 
is the story, Laurent?” Jules speaks 
first, but two or three others join in en- 
treaty. 

Laurent shakes his head and walks out 
of the group. 


“ No; to-day is not the day to recall all 


that sorrow,” he says gravely. “ Poor 
Berthe! I never thought to have seen 
her wedding-day with another.” 

The tall woman goes on along the white 
osier-bordered road. 

“ A wedding-party at Barre-y-va-?” she 
says, and then a look of horror passes 
over her face. “I thought when I left 
the place I could never come back to it ; 
but for my Auguste’s letter I had never 
come. Well, it may be that this bridal 
procession will wipe out the remem- 
brance. Ah/ mon Dieu! that was a 
night!’?—she shudders and draws the 
back of one brown hand across her eyes. 

The road has begun to mount; it has 
widened too, and the sun pours down 
scorching rays on the dusty, stony ground. 
After a mile or so the woman's steps flag ; 
she no longer holds her head so erect ; at 
last, with almost a groan of fatigue, she 
makes her way out of the beaten path to 
a stile set in the hedge that-borders the 
foot of the steep cé¢e, and sits down to 
rest. A gurgling sound makes her look 
about. Close by her feet is a cluster of 
broad primrose leaves, starting out from 
among a fringe of ferns, and beyond this, 
issuing from the mossy bank beneath the 
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hedge, a fountain trickles like a thread of 
sparkling silver in the sunshine. She 
gets off the stile, stoops to wash her face 
in the clear water, and then hollows the 
palm of her left hand and drinks thirstily 
out of it. 

“I must make haste to Barre-y-va,” she 
says, more cheerfully. “It is not very 
far on to Caudebec, and I shall perhaps 
find a waggon there going to Yvetét or 
Beuzeville.” 

She goes on with a quicker step along 
the road beside the river to offer up 
prayers for her Auguste at the little chapel. 
Two years ago, when the young sailor 
started on his voyage, she had made this 
pilgrimage. Since thenali had prospered 
with him, and now that his ship, instead 
of returning home, is to remain afloat an- 
other year, the pious young fellow has 
written to entreat his mother to take the 
weary journey once again for his sake, - 
and to make an offering to Notre Dame 
de Barre-y-va. Last time the Mére Du- 
rand fell ill on her way home, and stayed 
some time at Beuzeville before she could 
return to Le Havre; but then perhaps 
it was not to be wondered at, for she had 
started from Le Havre on one of the late 
evenings of the little steamer, and it had 
not landed her at Villequier till past eight 
o’clock in the midst of pouring rain. She 
had spent the night in the road, and had 
been picked up next morning, in a 
drenched semi-conscious state, by the 
driver of a waggon returning to Beuze- 
ville. It was really not wonderful that la 
Mére Durand should have had a fever 
after this; still, the very few acquaint- 
ances she possessed at Le Havre said it 
was strange that la Mére Durand should 
have grown so stern and silent since her 
journey to Barre-y-va. Something must 
surely have happened there. 

There is a great contrast between the 
pilgrims bound for Barre-y-va on this sun- 
shiny afternoon. Monsieur and Madame 
Haulard head the procession when it 
leaves the church; the bridegroom is 
from the south, and he has no relative to 
stand by him in Caudebec, so he has 
asked the tailor to give him countenance, 
Next to this portly pair come Alphonse 
Poireau, the clock-maker, and his sister 
Louise ; old Pierre Lebrun, a half-witted 
brother of Tonine, is the only relative of 
the bride, for Berthe entreated her moth- 
er not to write to any of her father’s rela- 
tives —they live in Paris, and they are 
rich, and have shown no sympathy in the 
troubles which have befallen the Duvals 
in these two sad years. 
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After Pierre come two gendarmes, | shoulders till her handsome shawl nearly 
sleepy-eyed fellows, who look suitable} touches her ears. ‘“ Thou art so easy to 
guardians of order for the peaceful, vl please, my friend ; put a head on a mop- 
surely town of Caudebec. Then come! stick, and dress it up, and for thee there 
about seven or eight girls and young/is a fine-figured woman! Well, dress 
women, for whom Berthe has no special ; does something for most of us. I laughed 
friendship ; but they love Berthe for her | when Jacob Leduc asked me to buy black 
sweet face and for the patience with which | silk, and get it made into a gown for 
she has borne her sorrow. Tonine ; but the poor old woman looks 

The procession goes to the house of} quite respectable in it, and those white 
Monsieur Haulard to breakfast, and it is | satin bows that Eugénie trimmed her cap 
afternoon before it sets out again towards | with are really becoming.” 
the little chapel. Noone knows whence} Monsieur Haulard looks displeased. 
the custom of going there came. The| “It is well, my wife,” he says, “in the 
chapel, as the name implies, was built to} midst of prosperity, to remember the ups 
implore the Virgin’s help against the fury | and downs of fortune. There was a time 
of the terrible darre of the Seine, which} when Tonine Duval always had a silk 
loses its force just above Caudebec ; but | gown to her back, though, may be, she 
whether the bridegroom is or is not a| seldom wore it.” 
sailor, from time out of the memory of! But madame never allows her husband 
any living inhabitant, every newly-married | the last word; she shrugs her shoulders 
pair goes on foot from Caudebec to the) a little higher. “Ah, perhaps so, my 
chapel, and offers up prayers for a bless-| friend ; and it might have been better for 
ing ca their union. The procession! Tonine and Berthe now if that poor Mat- 
walks in the same order as before. There | thieu had been more thrifty.” 
is no bridal finery displayed in it till you} Here Madame Haulard finds the sun 
reach the bride; her friends all wear, so scorching that, although she wears a 
their Sunday garments, and look trim) bonnet, she is glad to ask her husband to 
aad fresh as for a féte day; but the| shade her with his huge blue umbrella. 
dresses are chiefly dark-coloured. “Courage, my friend!” He _ stands 

Berthe looks pale and delicate but very | still a minute, his white trowsered bolster 
charming to-day. She has on a long, legs wide apart, takes off his grey felt hat 
white muslin gown, which trails on the | and wipes his bald broad forehead. 
ground behind, a wreath of white roses | ‘‘ Truly the heat is oppressive ; but we 
on her head, and over this a large white | are almost arrived, and there is shade just 
muslin veil. She has a bouquet of white} round the chapel.” 
flowers in one hand, and a pocket-hand-|} Berthe walks on silently. The sun 
kerchief trimmed with lace in the other.| beats fiercely on her head, but she will 
These are Jacob’s gifts, selected by Ma-| not ask for her parasol. She cannot force 
dame Haulard. herself to speak to Jacob; he keeps a 

Jacob walks a little in front of the bride | little in front, and never once looks over 
and her mother, swinging Berthe’s para-| his shoulder, even when he answers the 
solin his hand. He looks very pale and; questions of his mother-in-law; for 
grave, paler even than he did during the | Tonine is in a very gay and garrulous 
marriage ceremony, certainly not a joyful; mood; she has accomplished her pur- 
bridegroom. pose, and she feels satisfied with herself 

“T did not think Berthe would have}and all the world besides. Her child 
looked so well,” madame whispers to her | looks well, and has received some useful 
husband, as soon as they are clear of the| presents; and the breakfast provided by 
town and fairly on the Villequier road.| Madame Haulard was excellent. Tonine 
“She must really have been nice-looking | has drunk more wine than she ever drank 
before her illness.” in her life. She is in far too merry a 

“ Nice-looking ! dost thou say ? She} mood to notice the silence of the bride or 
was the prettiest girl to be seen for miles ;| the ghastly pallor of the bridegroom, for 
and as for figure!” —here Monsieur) as they now come in sight of the turn in 
Haulard sees a projection of his wife’s | the road where the chapel stands Jacob’s 
lower lip, and he stops. Since marriage | face has grown awful to behold ; his lips 
experience has added much to the tailor’s| have iost all colour, and he continually 
natural sagacity ; but he occasionally for-| wipes his clammy forehead with his hand- 
gets prudence when he speaks of female, kerchief. 

Deauty. Just then comes a sound borne along 

“ Pretty !”” — madame shrugs her broad from Villequier, and Jacob starts vio- 
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lently and looks round. No one notices 
him except Berthe; for the wailing sound 
becomes distinct in another instant, and 
the procession greet it with a merry 
laugh. 

It is the group of sailors from Ville- 
quier, and Jules is playing “ Marlbrook ” 
on an accordion very much out of tune. 

The sailors halt at the turning which 
leads to the chapel, and the procession 
also halts; it is customary for the bride 
and bridegroom to pass on together and 
kneel side by side on the bench in front 
of the shrine. Also it is customary for 
the newly-married pair to advance hand- 
in-hand and to kneel down together an 
instant as they pass the Calvary which is 
just outside the chapel. 

But Jacob either does not know or in- 
tends to set aside these customs. He 
stands back that Berthe may pass in, and 
he waits while she kneels at the Calvary, 
then he follows her slowly and unwilling- 
ly to the little shrine at right angles with 
the high road, but completely hidden from 
it by a massive group of trees; the 
ground is level for some little way to the 
left of the shrine, and then, instead of 
the steeply-sloping bank, which they have 
been skirting on their way from Caude- 
bec, there is a precipitous descent to the 
river. The water is very deep here, so 
deep that when the Jarre is expected to 
be at its worst the Caudebec boats go 
quickly down to Barre-y-va, and lie snug- 
ly in the creek made by the projecting 
point till the furious wave has passed by. 
The fishermen say there are holes 
here of fearful depth. The procession 
stands waiting ; they will all go up to the 
shrine to offer their prayers by-and-by, 
but they give precedence to Jacob and 
Berthe. 

Suddenly a loud shriek bursts through 
the thick trees,and at once Monsieur 
Haulard and Jules Sergent spring for- 
ward to the chapel. Alphonse Poireau 
hangs back, but the women and the two 
gendarmes press on eagerly, for the si- 
lence that follows the shriek has been 
broken by fierce, shrill words that in- 
crease each moment in vehemence. 

When Madame Haulard arrives 
front of the chapel she sees this : 

A tall dark woman stands pointing and 
frowning fiercely at Jacob Leduc; Berthe 
has flushed cheeks and wild excited eyes, 
and Monsieur Haulard and the sailor 
look full of horror. 

“Are you men, either of you?” the 
dark-eyed woman asks, in her fierce, 
high-pitched voice. “Do you not hear 


in 
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what I say? Listen then, you others ” — 
she turns to the new-comers and points | 
to the shrinking figure of the stout gen- 
darme. “ Two years ago I came to Barre- 
y-va to pray for a prosperous voyage for 
my son Auguste Durand. I came by the 
latest tide; if I had waited a day the 
boat would have started in the earl 

morning, but I was impatient, and I left 
Havre in the afternoon. It was a rainy 
evening and the light went early ; it was 
growing dark by the time I reached Ville- 
quier. I was told I had better sleep 
there, and make my pilgrimage in the 
morning; but I was restless, I could not 
sleep; I asked my way and went on 
in the dark till I reached this place. I 
saw the light of the lamp through 
the trees, and thought I would sta 

on through the night beside the chapel, 
in prayer for my Auguste, and not 
go on to Caudebec till the morning, 
for I believed I was much farther off 
than I really was. I went in and knelt 
down there ” — she points her long brown 
hand to the bench in front of the grating 
— “and after a bit I think I fell asleep. 
Suddenly I hear a crashing rumbling 
sound and a loud cry; the crashing goes 
on and on, and I hold my breath in ter- 
ror. Then comes a heavy fall. I_listen, 
but there is only silence. I say to my- 
self, ‘Some one has fallen down the 
steep cliff and has perhaps stunned him- 
self. I must give what help I can. In 
an instant, before I can move, I hear 
a stealthy, cautious sound, nearer to me 
than the fall was; it is as if some one 
pushes through the bushes on the other 
side of the road. I wait— something in 
this sound frightens me more than the 
other ——” 

Jacob rouses himself abruptly. “ What 
is this folly? Are we men?” he utters 
an oath, and he looks specially at the 
two gendarmes, as if he had a right to 
their support. ‘“ Why do we listen to a 
mad-woman? No sane woman would 
think of sleeping outside the chapel all 
night in the rain, and because this old 
witch did this, and because she hada 
bad dream, she is to fly at me like a wild- 
cat with impunity!” He tries to stand 
erect; but he almost reels while he 
speaks, and stammers out the next 
words: “Come, Berthe, come then; 
we have wasted time enough here. If 
our friends like to amuse themselves 
with this fury they can do it; but if she 
follows me to Caudebec she will be 
locked up.” 

No one heeds him, all the staring faces 
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are full of horror and_ expectation. 
Berthe moves closer to Monsieur Hau- 
lard, her eyes are full of menace. Ma- 
dame Durand breaks in on Jacob’s speech 
at the first pause: 

“Mad! mon Dieu/ I have thought 
all this time that it might be a bad dream, 
or that the fever had made me mad. I 





‘he was watching for him when he fell. 
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the stillness is so profound that the girl’s 
voice strikes a chill into her listeners : 

“ My friends, she speaks the truth — 
this man, Jacob Leduc, is a murderer; he 
murdered my Frangois. He told him the 
high path along the cé¢e was safe, and not 
dangerous, as I had told him it was, and 
I 


have thought this, but I am not a witch | have felt that he knew something, when- 


or a fury. 


No, brigand ; I was not mad | ever I looked at that man; and all this 


when I saw you — yes you —come slow-;|time—all this time” (she turns and 
ly past me, dragging something after you, |looks sternly at the group behind her) 
something which sounded heavy before |“ you have pronounced my Frangois a 


you came in sight. 


Ah, mon Dieu /: faithless coward. This man is his murder- 


Well for me if I had never stirred—y)er; here is the proof: that evening when 
never looked that night! I should have |— when Francois parted from me I fixed 


spared myself many a night of horror 
since. He”—she turns from Jacob to 
Monsieur Haulard—‘“left his burden 


| 


a sprig of myrtle in his cap.” 
An angry murmur rises round her, and 
Jules and another of the sailors take firm 


and went forward to the edge of the: hold of Jacob. 


steep bank yonder, and then I —I could 


not help it—I bent forward and I saw) 


what it was he had dragged so slowly — 
it was the body of a man, and it lay just 
there—there where you stand. I hid 
myself out of sight before the murderer 
came back, and then I heard again the 
heavy dragging over the ground” — 
there is a movement among the listeners 
— “and then the sullen splash below. I 
tried to cry out, but I could not. I could 
not even move. When at last I roused 
I looked 


myself, dawn had broken ; 
through the trees, and there on the 
ground was the cap of a gendarme, with 
a sprig of myrtle fastened into the 
band ——” 

“What became of that cap?” says 


Haulard, sternly; “you should have 
come on at once to Caudebec with that, 
and have made your deposition.” 

The woman looks at him grimly. 
“ Monsieur, we cannot. always do all we 
should do. For me, that day I had but 
strength enough to crawl back to the 
road, and there a kind waggoner picked 
meupand took meon to Beuzeville ; 
there I had fever on the brain, and I was 
scarcely sure till to-day if what I had 
seen was real or a bad dream. But to- 
day, when I saw his face, I knew all was 
true.” She points at Jacob; but no one 
looks at him, they are too much excited 
in listening to her. “ For the cap, I know 
nothing — I left it where it lay. No doubt 
he took care it should never be seen —” 

She stops with a sudden awe on her 
face. 

Berthe has come forward and stands 
facing Jacob —so pale, so calm, so stern, 
that excitement dies out of the group; 





He offers no resistance—he seems 
paralyzed with fear. 

At Berthe’s first words he has begun to 
tremble; the ghastly pallor has come 
back to his face, and now he shrinks from 
the blue eyes which fix so sternly on him. 

“ Take me away,” he murmurs, “ take 
me anywhere away from her.” 

Monsieur Haulard too shrinks away 
from Berthe; there is something awful 
and unnatural in the terrible calm that 
possesses her. 

The sailors lead Jacob away to Caude- 
bec, and there is an instance of silence. 
Then Monsieur Haulard looks at Berthe. 

“ Mon Dieu /” he says, and advances 
quickly to her. He is too late: Berthe 
totters, puts one hand to her heart, and 
falls at her mother’s feet. 


“ Best so,” the tailor says to his wife, 
when at last they reach their home in the 
Grande Place of Caudebec; “ better that 
poor Berthe should pass away at once 
and be spared the end of this tragedy.” 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
SULLY: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 


THE founder of the Bourbon dynasty 
in France is one of. the few royal figures 
which, in an age of irreverence and revo- 
lution, have to a large extent maintained 
their ancient hold upon the national affec- 
tions. It is indeed difficult for any think- 
ing Frenchman to withhold the tribute of 
homage and gratitude due to the mon- 
arch, who, after a youth wonderfully pre- 
served through a multitude of Quixotic 
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adventures and hairbreadth escapes, had 
to do battle in his manhood against the 
combined forces of the Leaguers and the 
Spaniards, and who, having overthrown 
them in a series of Homeric encounters, 
finally rescued his hereditary right from 
usurping factions, and his people from 
impending dissolution, thus bringing the 
distracted and disastrous sixteenth cen- 
tury to a glorious close. Moreover, the 
popular fibre of the French masses was 
vividly stirred by the memory of the 
patriot king who refused to storm his in- 
surgent capital, and who checked the in- 
discriminate slaughter of the fugitives at 
Ivry by the famous word of command, 
“Quartier aux Frangais, main basse sur 
les étrangers.” Henry of Navarre has 
thus become very deservedly the hero of 
a national legend, which asserted itself 
strongly during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and which was not 
entirely without force even in the worst 
days of the Jacobin dominion. 

But however potent the posthumous 
charm cast by him over the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations, it was surpassed ten- 
fold by the personal fascination which he 
exercised, in his lifetime, over all who 
approached him, and which no French 
ruler, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
First Napoleon, ever possessed in the 
same degree. Thus it happened that, at 
the date when commenced his great 
struggle with the Lorraine party and the 
fanatics of the League, he had become 
the centre of a-perfect Round Table of 
devoted adherents, comprising many of 
the most brilliant civil and military tal- 
ents, and of the most noble characters 
produced by the age. The names of the 
“upright ” Duplessis-Mornay, of the “ in- 
corruptible ” Agrippa d’Aubigné, of the 
“iron-armed” La Noue, and of the 
“brave” Crillon, are familiar to all read- 
ers of French history ; but the foremost 
place in the distinguished group must as- 
suredly be given to the one who dis- 
tanced all his comrades by his unchang- 
ing devotion to his royal master, by his 
immense services, and by his command- 
ing influence over the whole policy of the 
reign. 

What renders the life and acts of Sully 
exceptionally easy to sketch, is the cir- 
cumstance that he has left behind him a 
series of long and diffuse memoirs, the 
compiling of which was one of the chief 
occupations that filled his last thirty 
years. He appears to have acquired at 
an early date the habit of keeping a 
minute written record of all that daily be- 
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fell him ; and the mass of documents and 
manuscripts thus formed was placed by 
him inthe hands of the four favourite 
secretaries who attended him in his cha- 
teau, after his retirement from public 
affairs. From their labours proceeded, 
perhaps, the only biographical work in 
existence whose hero is systematically 
mentioned, not in the first or third, but 
in the second person. “ Monseigneur,” 
says the preface, “ your greatness having 
enjoined upon us four, whom you know 
sufficiently well, to revise and consider 
very minutely certain memoirs, which 
two of your former servants and I myself 
have first put together, and then largely 
amplified, etc., etc., in all of which mat- 
ters we have acquitted ourselves to the 
best of our power, etc., etc.” ; and this 
preamble is followed by a lengthy and 
very detailed narrative, which, though 
awkward in style and execution, and often 
obscure in meaning, is none the less of 
great value as a contemporary clue to the 
history of those times. 

Maximilien de Béthune, afterwards 
Duc de Sully, and during the earlier part 
of his life commonly called Rosny, was 
born at the Norman chateau of that name, 
in the year 1559. His family were prob- 
ably descended from one of those numer- 
ous Scotch soldiers of fortune, who were 
induced by the French alliance to quit 
their country, and to seek honours and 
preferments under the Valois kings, dur- 
ing the long defensive wars carried on 
by these latter against the Plantagenets. 
Sully’s father, having embraced the Re- 
formed doctrines, was careful to train up 
his son, whose promising gifts were man- 
ifest from childhood, as a true and loyal 
follower of the young Henry of Navarre, 
the chief of the Protestant interest in 
France. “I trust,” he would say to him, 
“that you will one day be of some note. 
Prepare yourself, then, to bear with forti- 
tude all the trials and difficulties which 
may overtake you in the world, so that by 
surmounting them manfully you may win 
the esteem of honourable men, and, above 
all, of the master to whom I desire to 
give you, and in whose service I command 
you to live and die.” 

This view of his life’s vocation was 
strengthened in the boy’s mind by the 
assurances of one of his preceptors, 
named La Brosse, who, being cunning in 
astrology, cast his pupil’s horoscope, and 
declared that Henry of Navarre was des- 
tined, after a long series of labours and 
perils, to arrive ultimately at the French 
throne, and that young Rosny, who was 
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only by six years the prince’s junior, 
would then share his high fortune, and 
become one of the first subjects of the 
realm. 

These visions of the future, which his- 
tory was afterwards to verify in so signal 
a manner, sank deep into the boyish 
mind to which they were unfolded; like 
the fatalism of the Third Napoleon, they 
served in the coming years to console 
both Rosny and his royal master at mo- 
ments when the hopes of their cause 
seemed to be at the lowest ebb. In the 
month of August, 1589, when Henry III.’s 
untimely end became the signal for the 
piecemeal dispersion and disbandment of 
the army which was to have coped with 
the revolted Leaguers, Sully endeavoured 
to revive the spirits of the royalists by 
quoting the predictions of his old pre- 
ceptor. 

But, to return to the natural order of 
dates and events, we find, from the earl 
chapters of the Memoirs, that the loyal- 
hearted father lost no time in formally 
knitting the bonds of the connection, on 
which the pedagogue and himself, each 
from his different point of view, were 
both equally bent. 

In the year 1571 young Rosny was 
taken by his father to Vendéme, and 
there presented to the Queen, Jeanne 
d’Albret, and to her son, Prince Henry 
of Navarre. The boy repeated to the 
youth a neat little harangue, promising 
solemnly to do him faithful suit and ser- 
vice all the days of his life; and the 
scene, which appears to have left a happy 
impression on both sides, is thus chron- 
icled in the Memoirs: “All this you 
swore to him” (write the secretaries) “in 
such handsome terms, with so much grace 
and assurance, and witha tone of voice so 
agreeable, that he at once conceived bril- 
liant hopes of you; and having raised 
you up, for you were on your knees, he 
embraced you twice over, and told you 
that he admired the gracefulness of your | 
manners, considering your age, which’ 
was but eleven years, and that you had 
tendered your service to him with such 
an easy readiness, and were of so gooda 
race, that he doubted not of your making 
good your promise hereafter, like a true 
gentleman.” 

Not long after this incident, Sully’s ex- 
istence was crossed by the sinister date 
of St. Bartholomew. He was then resid- 
ing at Paris, and it is evident that, young 
and little remarked as he was at that pe- 


| 


riod, he had none the less to run the} 


gauntlet of many very serious dangers. 
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On the evening of August 23rd, 1572, he 
had retired to bed in good time, intend- 
ing to pay his respects to Henry of Na- 
varre at an early hour on the following 
day. At three o’clock in the mornin 

his sleep was disturbed by the peal o 

the tocsin, and by the uproar of the pop- 
ulace; his governor, a certain Sieur de 
St. Julien, and his valet went out to inquire 
what was the cause of the commotion, 
but they neither of them returned, nor 
was it ever ascertained what had become 
of them. The master of the house, 
though a Huguenot, resolved to seek 
safety in concession, and urged his guest 
to come with him to mass. This pro- 
posal was, however, declined by young 
Rosny, who, putting on his student’s 
dress, and taking a prayer-book in his 
hand, left the house, piloted himself with- 
out disaster through the horrors of the 
night, and made his way to the College of 
Burgundy. Here the principal received 
him, and kept him concealed for some 
days, at the end of which time he re- 
ceived a letter from his father, whose dis- 
cerning shrewdness had long forecast 
that the wedding of Marguerite de Va- 
lois with Henry of Navarre would be 
attended with some fearful tragedy, and 
who had rebuked the exulting confidence 
then felt by most of his party, with the 
ominous warning, “Si ces noces se font 
a Paris, les livrées en seront bien ver- 
meilles.” The writer directed his son to 
obey his young master in all respects, to 
conform his conduct to the prince’s in 
every particular, to imitate his example, if 
need be, in going to mass, and in short to 
follow his fortunes to the death. Rosny 
set himself to carry out his father’s injunc- 
tions from point to point ; and, thanks to 
this loyal yet politic line of conduct, he 
appears to have traversed the season of 
crime and peril without being further 
molested. Throughout the shifting moods 
and humours of the court during the days 
that followed the massacre, he was care- 
ful to do his duty well and faithfully, 
without committing either his master or 
himself by any indiscreet excess of zeal. 
As often as Henry was treated with re- 
spect, and permitted to have his own ser- 
vants around him, Rosny was always at 
his post; but on other days some new 
whim prevailed at the Louvre —harsh 
dealing became the order of the day, and 
orders were sent to confine the prince 
closely, and to separate him from all his 
personal attendants. On these occasions 
the astute young Norman kept himself 
quietly at home, and gave himself up to 
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that taste for severe studies, which his 
character had displayed from his yee 
and which was to contribute so largely 
towards bringing about the high fortunes 
of his after career. “But in whatever 
condition you were,” say the secretaries, 
“ you always found time to continue your 
studies, above all, those of history and of 
mathematics, which occupations revealed 
your inclinations for virtue.” 

The sixth chapter of the Memoirs pos- 
sesses an exceptional interest, partly on 
account of the subject matter which it 
treats, but above all, because it is one of 
the few passages in the work which pro- 
ceed directly from the chief actor’s own 
pen. The secretaries announce at its 
commencement that they are here merely 
transcribing textually the record written 
by their master, and their statement is 
fully borne out by the visible change of 
manner which may be remarked in the 
following pages. Instead of the tedious, 
long-winded, and diffusely fulsome vein 
of narrative, which has hitherto prevailed, 
we now come upon writing of a widely 
different order — concise, graphic, point- 
ed, and such, in short, as to give a very fair 
idea of what Sully’s own style would have 
been had he taken up the pen more fre- 
quently. He has succeeded in present- 
ing vividly the remorse that overtook 
Charles IX. after St. Bartholomew, the 
resistance which his murderous injunc- 
tions encountered from a few generous 
commandants and governors, and also the 
unlooked-for energy and elasticity shown 
by the party whose total prostration had 
been counted upon by the authors of the 
crime. Weare made to contemplate the 
appalling anguish of the assassin king’s 
deathbed, the abrupt arrival of the suc- 
cessor from Poland, the hopes of a wiser 
and more tolerant policy excited by his 
first expressions on his return, and then 
the helpless falling away from these good 
intentions, which was speedily wrought 
by the sinister influence of the court and 
the queen-mother. We are also struck 
with the universal scorn and discredit 
which the new king rapidly incurred on all 
sides, in consequence of his pitiful and un- 
manly bearing, and it is, indeed, certain 
that this reign furnished an alarming fore- 
taste of those subversive passions and 
sentiments, under which the French 
monarchy was destined to succumb two 
centuries later. 

After four years of more or less dis- 
tinguished captivity in the Louvre, Henry 
of Navarre found means to baffle the 
vigilance of his detainers and break 
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prison. Sully accompanied his flight; 
the two safely reached Henry’s domin- 
ions, and there the young acolyte busily 
set himself to learn the art of war under 
his master’s eye. He first placed him- 
self in the infantry as a simple private 
soldier, and on his friends demurring to 
this step as ny becoming for a 
young man of family, he sturdily re- 
joined that he was resolved to learn the 
rudiments of his calling from the very 
beginning. After a period of service in 
the ranks, he became ensign in the com- 
pany of a certain M. de Lavardin, but he, 
shortly afterwards, made over this post 
to one of his cousins, with the determi- 
nation to live upon his pay in the thrift- 
iest possible fashion, and so to save up 
the sums derived from his private in- 
come. As he quickly became one of the 
most dashing and enterprising soldiers 
in Henry’s army, he was able to supple- 
ment these economies with his share in 
the profits and perquisites arising from 
the warfare of those days, and in no lon 
time he had amassed a little oul 
which permitted him to serve the king 
as a gentleman-at-arms, having his own 
train of followers and attendants. All 
this while he did not forget to join the- 
ory to practice, actively directing his 
bookwork studies to military matters, 
and using so much diligence and atten- 
tion, that after a few years’ time, besides 
being one of the most brilliant personal 
combatants on the field of battle, he had 
acquired a rare mastery over all the tech- 
nical branches of his profession, and was 
especially expert in all matters of forti- 
fications, defences, and seige works. In 
the year 1589, one of the quarters of 
Tours was committed to his keeping at 
a difficult moment, and at the end of the 
first night he had thrown up entrench- 
ments of such strength as completely to 
baffle the project of surprise entertained 
by the Leaguers, and this signal service 
procured for him the public thanks of 
Henry III., who had then made common 
cause with the Protestant party. 

These habits of methodic study em- 
braced every possible concern and de- 
tail of his life, even to the smallest mat- 
ters of social observance. In 1576, dur- 
ing the brief moments of respite left by 
the harrassing religious war, he would 
set himself to learn the graces of the 
courtier’s vocation with exactly the 
same application which he gave to the 
acquirement of the most abstruse knowl- 
edge. In 1576 he studied his first ballet 
under the direction of Henry’s sister, 
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Madame Catherine, who was graciousl 
pleased to teach him the steps herself. 
* And indeed, you did actually dance it, 
a week later, in the king’s presence,” 
wrote the dutiful historians we have al- 
ready quoted. Nor must it be supposed 
that this courtly education was at all lost 
upon the painstaking pupil; notwith- 
standing the rigorous tenets professed 
by the Calvinists militant of that age, it 
could hardly be expected that the tem- 
perament of a circle presided over by 
Henry of Navarre should be excessively 
austere, and Rosny, at this period of his 
life, was a man of pleasure like the 
others. 

There would appear to have been mo- 
ments in the earlier part of Sully’s ca- 
reer, when his constancy to his master 
was put to severe trials. His not very 
enduring humour, often stung by Henry's 
hasty bursts of anger, provoked him 
more than once to sore mutiny and dis- 
content ; and on one occasion he even 
seized the opportunity of. a truce to at- 
tach himself for a time to the French 
king’s younger brother, the Duc d’Alen- 
gon, whom he accompanied into Flan- 
ders. In the prince’s train he fell in 
with some members of a cognate branch 
of the Bethune family, who had remained 
Catholics, and were high in court favour. 


Their promising kinsman naturally be- 
came an object of attention and interest ; 
and it seemed for an instant as if young 
Rosny might be induced to change his 


party and his religion. However, he was 
recalled to the post of duty by an urgent 
letter from his master, who embraced 
him cordially on his return, and admon- 
ished him as follows :—*“ My friend, 
bear in mind that the chief part of a man 
‘of honour and courage is to show him- 
self inviolable in his word and in his 
ood faith; and that I will never be 
ound wanting to my own.” And he di- 
rected him to go to Paris, and there to 
make use of his court connections on be- 
half of the Huguenot cause ; to appear, 
if need be, not indisposed to embrace the 
king’s personal party and the Catholic 
religion, and by this means to penetrate, 
as far as possible, the enemies’ views and 
designs. To Paris then he went, doubt- 
less intending to carry out these injnac- 
tions with the utmost diligence ; bu! wis 
improvised diplomatist of twen‘, -three 
had not yet had time to acquire .:at ear- 
nestness of character and purose which 
public life and experience w-re hereafter 
to develope in the severely sedate states- 
man of later years and of popular tradi- 
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tion. The social enjoyments of the gay 
and polished circle, of which he now be-. 
came an intimate, could not fail to have 
irresistible attractions for the novice Lo- | 
thario from the little Navarre court ; and 
the tumult of giddy excitement with 
which he was now beset appears to have 
somewhat distracted his attention from 
the grave interests committed to his vigi- 
lance. Soon, however, his nature, 7 
superior to that of the reckless pleasure- 
seekers who surrounded him, began to 
feel the need of some serious attachment, 
and he determined on marriage. Fora 
time he fluttered undecided between two 
young beauties: the one a daughter of 
the President de Saint Mesmin, who ap- 
pears to have drawn round her a numer- 
ous group of admirers, bya rare gift of 
that social wit and liveliness so often pos- 
sessed by Frenchwomen; the other, a 
certain Mdlle. Anne de Bontin, a lady of 
less dazzling attractions, yet graceful and 
comely in her person, and of very dis- 
tinguished lineage, being a daughter of 
the house of Courtenay, and therefore a 
direct descendant of the blood-royal of 
France. On one occasion he found him- 
self in a most perplexing dilemma ; hav- 
ing alighted during a journey, at the 
town of Nogent sur Seine, he found that 
the two ladies of his thoughts had pre- 
ceded him thither, and that an odd 
chance had brought them both to the 
same hostelry as himself. As he was de- 
bating in his mind to which of the two 
rivals he should first pay his respects, he 
was accosted by a young sister of Mdlle. 
de Mesmin: “ How is this, sir?” said the 
astute child, “we are told that you have 
been a full half-hour under the same roof 
as ourselves, and you have not yet been 
to. visit my sister. She will have some- 
thing to say to you, for she has heard 
that you have another lady-love. He was 
about to yield to the arch ambassadress, 
when a friend of good counsel stopped 
him short, whispering into his ear, 
“Turn your heart rather to the right- 
hand side; you will find there good sub- 
stance, a royal extraction, and fully as 
much beauty-as in the other, as soon as 
the age of perfection shall have come.” 
Sully thereupon declared finally for the 
more modest attractiveness of Mdlle. de 
Bontin, whom he married in the course 
of this same year, 1583: and this happy 
event has excited the respectful ecsta- 
cies of the four secretaries. ‘“ Her affec- 
tion and gracefulness kept you all the 
year, 1584, in your new household, where 
you began to show, as you had already 
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done in all your life, a marvellous econo- 
my, order, and thriftiness in the manage- 
ment of your house ; taking the trouble 
to see and know everything which con- 
cerned the incoming and the outgoing of 
your substance — writing down - — 
item, without leaving any part of the tas 
to your servants; while every one was 
amazed that, without any gifts from your 
master, and without contracting debts, 
you should have been able to maintain so 
many gentleman in your suite, and such 
distinguished persons as were the Sieurs 
de Choisy, Morelly, Tilly, etc.” And the 
trusty chroniclers do not forget to ex- 
plain the secret of this timely abundance ; 
their master, an excellent judge of horses, 
used to purchase large numbers of them 
in Picardy, in Flanders, and even in Ger- 
many, buying them up at cheap rates, and 
selling them again to great advantage in 
the South of France. 

Sully was twice married; his second 
wife has been ill-spoken of, but this first 
bride was all charm and goodness, and 
her soft, dainty, and infantine prettiness, 
as depicted by an engraving in the Cabi- 
net d’Estampes, appears thoroughly to 
have won her husband’s heart oe affec- 
tion. In the year 1586, during the prev- 
alence of a destructive malady, which 
was ravaging the Rosny neighbourhood, 


he came to visit and tranquillize her, 
when he found that she had fled from his 
own chateau, and taken refuge in that of 
an aunt, with two or three servants, and 


there he joined her, attended only by a 
secretary, and passed a month in her ex- 
clusive company ; for all shunned their 
dwelling as a house of pestilence. “And 
nevertheless,” write the secretaries, “as 
we have often heard you say since, you 
never enjoyed a pleasanter or less irk- 
some existence than this solitude ; where 
_ passed your time tracing plans of 
houses and maps of the country, making 
extracts from books, digging, planting, 
and grafting in a garden hard by, setting 
snares in the park, bringing down with 
your gun multitudes of birds, hares, and 
rabbits which abounded in that place, 
plucking your salads, your soup vegeta- 
bles, and your mushrooms, which you 
dressed with your own hands, attending 
personally to your kitchen for want of 
cooks, playing cards, chess, and draughts, 
and devoting yourself to your young wife, 
who was very lovely, and had one of the 
most charming minds that it was possible 
to see.” 

This sketch is a pleasing and refresh- 
ing one ; it reminds the reader, to some 
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extent, of the description drawn by Rous- 
seau of: hfs peaceful sojourn at the Char- 
mettes, ere yet the cares, troubles, and 
sorrows of his later manhood had begun 
to assail him ; and there can be no doubt 
that the golden age of Sully’s long exist- 
erice was his time of wedded life with this 
delightful companion, whom, however, he 
had the misfortune to lose in 1589, after 
five years of marriage. 

Sully found in this fortunate marriage 
a two-fold advantage: besides assurin 
his personal happiness, it likewise serve 
to withdraw him from that Paris existence 
of dissipation and pleasure-seeking into 
which he had drifted for a time, and 
which, if persisted in, might have under- 
mined his energy and talents, and per- . 
haps compromised his whole after career. 
‘We now find him as busy as ever in his 
master’s behalf. The moment the sword 
was drawn again in 1585, he lost not a day 
in quitting his court surroundings, and 
returning to his place in the Protestant 
ranks. After bearing himself well and 
manfully in several minor encounters, he 
had the honour of contributing largely to 
the signal victory won by Henry of Na- 
varre over the royal army at Coutras in 
1587. Although the fortunate issue of 
this battle may be mainly ascribed to the 
brilliant dash and leadership of the chief 
himself, yet no slight share of the day’s 
glory should also ‘be rendered to Sully, 
who most ably seconded his master’s ef- 
forts by his skilful and effective hand- 
ling of the three pieces of cannon be- 
longing to the Huguenot army. His 

ood services on this occasion have 
ound an august historian in the late Em- 
peror Napoleon III., who has devoted to 
this encounter several pages of his trea- 
tise on artillery. 

This was the first very decisive victory 
achieved by Henry of Navarre ; it served 
to reveal him thoroughly to himself, and 
to make him contemplate, with serious 
and statesmanlike earnestness, the chan- 
ces which the future might reserve for 
him, whereas he had hitherto lived and 
done battle in the spirit of a brilliant Pala- 
din, little heeding aught beyond the thrill- 
ing excitement of the fray, and the wel- 
come exercise given by it to his headlong 
personal courage. As it was, the fruits of 
the exploit were to a great extent frit- 
tered away by the dissensions and rival- 
ries of the Protestant princes, aided b 
the untimely absence of Henry himself, 
who had hurried off the moment the field 
was won, to lay the trophies of the day at 
the feet of the Comtesse de Guiche, the 
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lady paramount of his thoughts for the 
time being. So the advantage was not 
followed up; the Huguenot army help- 
lessly disbanded itself, and a few weeks 
later the blow by which Guise crushed 
Henry’s German auxiliaries at Meung, 
came to balance the moral effect of the 
Coutras feat of arms. 

But fortune had now fairly taken the 
daring prince by the hand, and, the year 
following this neglected victory, opened 
afresh chapter of happy chances in his 
favour. The events of the last few years 
had resolved France, so to speak, into a 
political triangle of forces, each side rep- 
resenting one of the factions which had 
fashioned themselves from out the chaos 
of the religious feuds. Of these three par- 
t.es, the extreme Catholics or Leaguers, 
headed by the chiefs of the Lorraine fam- 
ily, had hitherto coalesced in the civil war 
with the Politiques or moderate Catholics, 
who, while not averse to a system of tol- 
erance and liberty in religious matters, 
were, above all, desirous of upholding 
the national unity and the royal authority. 
Thus the Huguenot interest, which, nu- 
merically speaking, was weaker than 
either of the others, had hitherto been 
compelled to cope with both combined ; 
but now the impatient violence of the 
Leaguer ringleaders promised to bring 
about an important change in the balance 
of parties. Relying on the strength of 
the subversive passions which they had 
succeeded in exciting throughout the 
kingdom, on their ascendant over the ur- 
ban masses in the large towns, and also 
on the powerful succour they were author- 
ized to expect from the king of Spain, the 
Lorraine chiefs resolved to force on the 
crisis, to break with the moderate party, 
and to temporize no further with the shuf- 
fling possessor of the French crown. 
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authors than the bloodshed of St. Bar- 
tholomew had done. From all points of 
the kingdom there came a cry for ven- 
geance upon the guilty monarch ; Paris, 
Nantes, and all Brittany rose in armed 
revolt, and declared with one voice for 
the Lorraine cause and the Catholic reli- 
gion; and the Hydra of the League, 
which the king had thought to crush by 
striking at its heads, recoiled upon him 
more angry and threatening than ever. 
Henry of Navarre quickly saw the oppor- 
tunity, and despatched Sully to his cousin 
of France, to propose a treaty. The last 
scruples and difficulties were speedily 
laid at rest by the envoy’s arguments, 
and though an untimely attack of illness 
prevented his having the honour of put- 
ting the finishing stroke to what he had so 
well begun, yet the negotiation was con- 
tinued by other hands, an offensive and 
defensive alliance was finally entered in- 
to,and in April, 1589, the two kings 
joined their forces at Plessis les Tours. 
This union, on which the chiefs of the 
League had apparently not counted, 
seemed at first to disconcert them com- 
pletely ; if their efforts, combined with 
those of Henry III., had effected noth- 
ing against the Béarnese, how would it 
be when the king of France was in the 
same camp with the victor of Coutras? 
Accordingly the new allies marched upon 
Paris almost without resistance, and laid 
siege to the revolted city withan army of 
nearly forty thousand men. 

The place was not provisioned for a 
long blockade, and its early surrender was 
already counted upon, when the Leag- 
uers, in despair, retorted tpon Henry 
III. his own method of attack. On the 
st of August, 1589, the dagger of Jacques 
Clement gave a mortal blow to the last of 
the Valois, who, having recognized his 


Their influence had long been aie l saaie of Navarre as his successor, and 
at work amidst the populace of the capi-; exhorted him to embrace the Catholic 
tal ; they now sprung a mine upon Henry | faith, died of his wound a few hours later. 
III.; the Day of the Barricades showed | Slight as had been his personal value to 
him that he was no longer safe in his;his allies either on the field or in the 
Louvre, and he quitted Paris, hoping to| Council, yet his untimely end was a 
find a point of support for his tottering|severe blow to them,-as many of the 
throne in the States-General convoked | Catholic nobles of the blockading army 


at Blois. 


However, finding this body) refused to serve under a heretic king, and 


thoroughly devoted to the League, and! quitted the camp with their followers. 


unable to endure the affronts and men- 
aces of which he was daily the object, he 
had recourse to a terrible and desperate 
crime, and in December, 1588, the two 
Guise princes fell by the assassin’s hand 
in the Chateau of Blois. But this deed 
no more axswered the purposes of its 





Henry IV., finding himself too much 
weakened to remain before Paris, raised 
the siege, and retired through Normandy 
towards the seaport of Dieppe, one of the 
few towns which had at once acknowl- 
edged him as king of France. He was 
closely followed by the Leaguer army 
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under Mayenne, and, sorely discouraged, 
felt for a moment disposed to take ship 
and sail for England. 

Sully, however, dissuaded him with the 
well-known remonstrance, “ Qui guitte la 
partie, la perd,” and, turning boldly upon 
his pursuers, Henry beat them off and 
routed them in the successful battle of 
Arques. This advantage he followed up 
a few months later by inflicting upon 
Mayenne a still more complete and dis- 
astrous overthrow at Ivry, after which the 
road to Paris lay again open to the con- 
queror. 

Sully’s share in this last exploit was 
noteworthy enough, and is minutely 
chronicled in the Memoirs. The eve of 
the day on which the armies met found 
him in garrison at Pacy sur l’Eure, distant 
about ten miles from the Protestant 
camp, but he was quickly summoned to 
the ranks by a special courier from 
Henry, who saw that a decisive engage- 
ment was imminent. At the first shock 
of the battle he was overthrown with his 
horse, both wounded; in the second 
charge he had a fresh horse killed under 
him, and was again wounded. He fell to 
the ground, his thigh pierced with a lance- 
thrust, his flank bruised with a pistol- 
shot, and his head and hand bleeding with 
sword-cuts. When he rose to his feet, 
after some minutes of unconsciousness, 
he found himself deserted by all his at- 
tendants, alone on the field of battle, and 
not knowing what to do, or whither to 
turn. A cavalry soldier of the opposite 
side came upto cut him down with his 
sword, but he found shelter under a pear- 
tree, the branches of which were so low 
and so wide-spreading, that his enemy 
rode round and round without being able 
toreach him. | 

Afterwards there passed by a trooper 
of the Royalist army, leading by the hand 
a horse taken from one of the enemy, 
and this animal, Sully, who always went 
into battle well supplied with money, pur- 
chased on the spot from its new posses- 
sor. Mounted upon it, and in very sorry 
condition, he was slowly picking his way 
across the plain, when he saw a group of 
seven enemies approaching, one of whom 
carried the white cornette of M. de 
Mayenne. Rosny, in answer to their 
“Qui vive?” gave his name, and was 
about to yield himself their prisoner, 
when one of them stopped him with the 
rejoinder, “ We all know you very well; 
will you treat us with courtesy and save 
our lives ?” 
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“ How is this ?” exclaimed Sully. “You: 
talk as if you had lost the battle.” 

“ We have indeed,” they replied, “ and 
the horses of three of us are so tired and 
spent that we cannot get away.” 

Sully thus found himself, to his great 
surprise, master of the field, and captor 
of the very party to whom he had intend- 
ed to surrender. Three of the number, 
however, better mounted than the rest, 
wished him farewell, and spurred away. 
The rest followed him to his camp, hav- 
ing first delivered into his hands the 
white cornette, spangled with the black 
cross of Lorraine, which was the prin- 
cipal standard of the enemies’army. This 
trophy his weak state compelled him to 
place in the hands of one of the king’s 
pages, who happened to be near, and it 
became an object of much envy to sev- 
eral persons gf the royal army, whom he 
met on the way; and, above all, to the 
busy M. d’Andelot, Coligny’s nephew, 
who wanted to wrench it from the page’s 
grasp. Sully, however, arrived safely 
with his prizes at the chateau of Anet, 
where he passed the night, after having 
had his wounds dressed. Here he re- 
ceived a visit from the Maréchal de Biron, 
who came to compliment him on his good 
fortune, and who, on seeing at his bedside 
the prisoners and the captured standard, 
said to him, “ Farewell, my dear comrade, 
wae have little cause to regret either your 

urts or the blood you have lost, seeing 
that you have carried off one of the most 
signal marks of honour that a cavalier 
could desire on a day of battle, and you 
have, moreover, taken some prisoners at 
whose expense you can easily cover the 
cost of your lost horses, and likewise pay 
for the dressing of your wounds, and for 
plenty of good wine to make new blood 
with.” Itis curious to note from this 
little speech how the feudal usages and 
ideas of Froissart’s battles still asserted 
themselves after this comparatively mod- 
ern victory of Ivry. 

Henry’s success had been as sweeping 
and decisive as possible, and so great was 
the motal ascendant which it gave to his 
arms, that though the busy intervention 
of Philip II. caused the war to linger on 
for several years, the French Leaguers 
never again ventured to cope in the open 
field with the invincible monarch, except 
when they were backed by the presence 
of a Spanish army and a Spanish general. 

The further phases of the long and te- 
dious struggle: the siege and distress of 
Paris during the summer of 1590, its re- 
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lief, when already at the last gasp, by 
Parma’s advance from the Netherlands ; 
Henry’s partial and local successes in 
1591 and 1592, Parma’s second invasion 
during the latter year, and his death at 
Arras when on his return; Henry’s in- 
struction and conversion at St. Denis, 
followed by his unopposed entry into his 
capital in 1593, his absolution by the 
Pope, and the subsequent surrender of 
Mayenne and of the other Lorraine 
chiefs ; the tardy submission of Brittany, 
and the universal acknowledgment of 
Henry by all France as its lawful king, in 
1598 ; and, finally, the crowning of his 
whole work and policy by his publication 
of the noble Tolerance Edict issued from 
the obstinate Leaguer city of Nantes, so 
long the very heart and soul of the van- 
quished rebellion ; —all these incidents 
are too well known to require minutely 
dwelling upon. 

During these years of steady but toil- 
some progress for Henry of Navarre’s 
cause, the fortunes of Sully marched 
slowly and surely onwards in the wake of 
his master’s. On the day following the 
Ivry victory, as he was being carried, 
weak and wounded, to his own chateau 
of Rosny, he was met by the king, who 
embraced him warmly, and solemnly as- 
sured him that no improvement in his 
own condition or prospects should be un- 
shared by so valiant and devoted a fol- 
lower. And it must, on the whole, be 
admitted that the pledge so given was 
well and faithfully made good ; though 
Sully was at first disposed to complain 
that the royal promises to him found but 
leisurely fulfilment. Albeit just, loyal, 
and true-hearted, he was not exactly dis- 
interested: like shrewd Sancho Panza, 
he was resolved to follow his master in 
all honour and duty, but without despis- 
ing the tangible profits and perquisites 
that might recompense his good service. 
Accordingly when, shortly after Ivry, two 
of his requests for lucrative posts met 
with polite refusal, he lost all self-control, 
and went so far as to upbraid Henry with 
thanklessness and injustice. The good- 
humoured king easily condoned these 
bursts of discontent, and always replied : 
“You may rest assured that if ever I 
become monarch, and master, I shall be- 
stow wealth and honours on all those who 
like yourself, have faithfully served me. In 
the meantime, take patience, as I do, and 
continue to do and deserve well.” And 
this wise counsel may be said to give the 
formula of Sully’s after career, which was 
one not of promptly won greatness, or of 
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headlong promotion, but rather of slow 
and gradual advancements, won step by. 
step, through patience and continued \ 
well-doing and well-deserving. At the 
date of his master’s entry into Paris he 
had lately been named Councillor of 
State; in 1596 he was appointed to the 
Council of Finances, of which he became 
president a year or two later; in 1601 he 
was made Grand Master of Artillery; 
and finally, in 1606, the king created him 
a peer of France, with the title, by which 
he is best known, of Duc de Sully. 

What specially commended Sully to 
his master’s favour and confidence was 
the early ripeness of his judgment on 
men and things, a quality which he un- 
doubtedly owed to the thoughtful and 
studious habits of his youthful years. 
We have already seen the authority of 
his opinion during the anxious days that 
preceded the success at Arques; and, in 
the period that followed, the king grad- 
ually became accustomed to consult him 
privately on all decisive occasions. Dur- 
ing the months when the League and the 
Lorraine faction were visibly collapsing, 
and when Henry was receiving in conse- 
quence numerous advances and over- 
tures from all sides, he was greatly in- 
fluenced and assisted in his conduct by 
Sully’s masterly comprehension of the 
entire position. The latter at once dis- 
cerned that it was his master’s interest 
to prevent those who had been in arms 
against his authority from entering into 
collective negotiations with him, to let 
the process of dissolution among them 
run its full course, to leave them to fall 
out more and more amongst themselves, 
so that, dealing with them singly and 
piecemeal, he might thus treat from the 
best possible vantage ground. “So,” he 
concluded, “when they are all at feud 
one with the other, and hopeless of car- 
rying out their unreasonable designs, it 
must come to pass that all the French- 
men in their number will throw them- 
selves into your arms by instalments 
(par pivces et lopins) as you should de- 
sire ; acknowledging no royalty but yours, 
nor seeking protection, help, and sup- 
port elsewhere than in you, nor hoping 
to obtain benefits, dignities, places and 
preferments except from your favour and 
bounty alone.” 

He was likewise consulted by Henry 
on the religious difficulty; and here, 
though he shrunk from urging the king 
in express terms to abandon the creed 
which he himself always continued to 
profess, yet he hardly dissembled his 
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opinion that nothing but the king’s for- 
mal return to the communion of the vast 
majority of Frenchmen would ever rec- 
oncife the mass of the nation to his gov- 
ernment and dynasty. It was this ques- 
tion, above all, which severed Sully from 
most of the leading Huguenot warriors 
and counsellors with whom he had hither- 
to acted: the somewhat narrow, though 
sincere and intrepid characters of men 
like Duplessis-Mornay and Agrippa 
d’Aubigné could never make allowance 
for the side of the question pointed to 
by Henry’s laughing repartee: “ Paris 
vaut bien une messe;” and after the 
king’s conversion many of his oldest and 
most trusty followers quitted his service, 
and broke off all relations with their 
backsliding leader. 

The moral standard of the sixteenth 
century was, as is well known, by no 
means a high one; and though we. may 
not, indeed, be prepared to take with ab- 
solute literalness the despairing tone of 
Duplessis-Mornay in his pictures of the 
time, or the quaint levity of Montaigne, 
where he writes: “II faict bon d’estre 
né dans un siécle trés depravé, car par 
comparaison d’aultruy on est reputé ver- 
tueux & bon marché. Qui n’est que par- 
ricide, chez nous, et sacrilége, il est 
homme de bien et d’honneur ;” yet it is 
natural to suppose that a century of civil 
wars, of religious anarchy, and of repeat- 
ed political assassinations was _ not 
marked by a very keen or delicate dis- 
cernment between right and wrong. A 
most untoward abasement of men’s char- 
acters and consciences had asserted it- 
self in every class of life and under a 
thousand different forms ; and one of its 
most pestilent symptoms was the flagrant 
and shameless disregard which all per- 
sons in authority showed for anything 
like principle or purity in money trans- 
actions. 

Throughout the public services all the 
office-bearers, civil or military, high or 
low, were equally venal and corrupt; 
trading and trafficking with the duties of 
their position, giving and receiving bribes 
in the most free and open fashion, and 
always ready, for adequate money pay- 
ments, to shut their eyes upon the abuses 
which they were most expressly pledged 
to prevent. 

During the blockade of Paris, in the 
summer of 1590, when the whole fate of 
the kingdom seemed to depend on 
Henry’s being able to starve his capital 
into surrender before Parma could come 
up to the rescue, it was perfectly well 
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known that supplies of food were being 
freely carried up the Seine into the be- 
sieged city ; and this by the purchased 
tolerance of the royal governors holding 
the riverside towns. Sully one day re- 
ceived news from a gentleman-at-arms 
attached to his service that one of these 
provision-boats, having discharged its 
cargo, was about to return laden with 
the connivance-money due to the afore- 
said governors, and among the rest to 
Sully’s own brother, who commanded 
Mantes for the king. An ambuscade 
was quickly set, and the precious boat, 
stated to contain a sum of fifty thousand 
crowns, was successfully seized and 
brought in. But Sully did not find in it 
the full amount expected, and moreover 
the assets actually placed in his hands 
were only in bills of exchange. 

As he was complaining of this deficit 
to the bearer of the treasure (who was no 
other than the father of the well-informed 
news-monger), the pockets of the latter 
happened to burst, and a long and lumi- 
nous trail of crown-pieces rolled to the 
floor. “We will not amuse ourselves,” 
say the secretaries, “ with describing the 
indignation of your honoured brother, and 
of M. de Bellengreville (another govern- 
or), or the hearty laughter of his majesty 
when the story came to be known.” To 
crown the anecdote, we may add that the 
contraband crowns were considered as 
Sully’s lawful perquisite, and did not find 
their way into the king’s treasury. Hen- 
+ laughter, too, proves that at that date 
the public authorities were scarcely ex- 
pected to have clean hands, and that their 
lapses from good faith, when detected, 
were thought excellent entertainment, 
without causing scandal. 

Given such moral conditions as those 
we have just sketched, it is not difficult 
to imagine how matters then stood with 
the fiscal affairs of the kingdom, and with 
the class — not always renowned for dis- 
interested delicacy or self-denial —of 
revenue farmers and financiers. Favoured 
by the levity and laxity of the last few 
reigns, and now released, by the anarchy 
of the period, from all effective or prac- 
tical control, these men had cast off the 
last semblance of decorum or self-re- 
straint, and become a mere race of public 
pillagers and cormorants, laying the realm 
and its subjects under contribution for 
their own behoof, and thriving insolently 
upon the general distress of the times. 

The state of things which they had 
brought about is vividly set forth in a 
letter written by the king in 1596, from 
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the camp before Amiens, and addressed 
to Sully :— 


I desire to describe clearly to you the state 
to which I find myself reduced; and which is 
such that I am in the close neighbourhood of 
the enemy, and possess, so to speak, neither a 
horse on which to ride into battle, nor a whole 
suit of armour to lay upon my back; my shirts 
are all torn, my doublet in holes at the elbow ; 
my larder is oftentimes empty, and I have to 
beg my dinner and supper from table to table ; 
my purveyors often tell me that they have not 
a morsel of anything for me, and that because 
they have received no money whatever for the 
last six months. However, I leave you to 
judge whether I deserve to be treated in this 
fashion, and whether I ought to permit the 
financiers and treasurers to starve me, while 
they themselves keep dainty and delicately 
served tables. 


Apart from all soreness and ill-humour 
at the personal discomforts thus imposed 
on himself, Henry clearly saw that unless 
he could put an end to this order of 
things, it was useless to think of coping 
successfully with the power of a monarch 
who had all the treasures of the New 
World at his disposal. A desperate ef- 
fort must therefore be made to deliver 
the national finances from the crying 
scandal of pillage and rapine, which the 
homely wit of popular talk, so prompt to 
give facts a familiar and personal shape, 
was wont to designate as “* Madame Gri- 
velée.” Such a work of reform required 
aman of varied gifts and aptitudes, de- 
voted to the king’s cause and to the pub- 
lic welfare, ripe and mature in judgment, 
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or bad faith of many amongst his col- 
leagues, he took upon himself an active 
personal campaign against the evils and 
abuses of the public finances, travelling 
about from province to province, over- 
hauling all the accounts and documents 
for years past, questioning minutely the 
under officials, and often suspending or 
discharging the higher financial agents 
by way of warning and example. 

He did so well that at the end of a few 
weeks he had wrenched and extracted a 
sum of half a million crowns from the un- 
willing hands of the receivers-general, and 
of the receivers-particular ; and as the 
' king was then at Rouen, he at once has- 
| tened thither to report progress, followed 
by a train of seventy waggons, contain- 
ing the produce of his successful raid, 
and by a provost with thirty archers serv- 
ing as escort. 

It was, of course, difficult to gainsay 
such authentic proofs of zeal and compe- 
tence; and notwithstanding all the ill- 
will of the numerous enemies and de- 
tractors in high places which Sully’s 
thoroughgoing proceedings had made 
him, his master now began to rate him at 
his true worth. He was soon raised 
from the rank of simple councillor to the 
presidency of the Finance Board ; and 
in 1601 he acquired, in addition, the im- 
portant office of Master of the Royal Ar- 
tillery —an honour all the more signal 
and emphatic that the king, in order to 
confer this post upon Sully, had first of 
all to obtain its surrender from the pre- 
vious holder, who was no other than the 
Marquis d’Estrées, father of “La Belle 





= young enough withal to have retained 


is full measure of physical and moral Gabrielle.” Events soon enabled Sully 


energy ; and, above all, he must be so far ‘completely to vindicate this act of au- 


a novice in the craft of finance as to be thority. The Duke of Savoy had profited 
completely free from that spirit of routine | by the years of trouble to occupy and to 
which often makes a veteran administra-| exercise dominion in the greater part of 
tor look tenderly on the most flagrant | Provence; Marseilles itself, the second 
abuses, provided that a period of pre-'city of France, fell for a moment into his 
scription can be pleaded in their favor. | power, and for a long time Lesdiguiéres, 

No one in France could have been bet-' one of the king’s ablest lieutenants, had 
ter fitted for such a task than the receiver had the utmost difficulty in coping with 
of the letter quoted above, and moreover, ‘his well-timed aggressions. Now that 
the business promised to be in perfect the utter collapse of the League and the 
accordance with the tastes of Sully, who, ' peace of Vervins with Spain had left the 
though not averse, as we have seen, to Duke face to face with Henry, the former 
fair and legitimate means of making a still relied on the strength of his mountain 
fortune, was disposed to wage a war to’ fortresses, and showed but little readiness 
the death on jobbery, corruption, and con-|to make amendment for his past mis- 
nivance, and on all underhand and dis-' deeds. He counted upon being able to 
honest practices. Accordingly his ap-' carry on a long defensive war of pro- 
pointment to the Council of Finance, in tracted sieges and tedious blockades, 
1596, beame the signal fora most unspar- and so to hold out until the Catholic 
ing hue and cry upon “ Madame Grive- powers should again draw the sword for 
Ke.” Ill seconded by the lukewarmness his rescue. But his calculations were 
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completely upset by the martial prompti- 
tude of Henry, and by the consummate 
technical skill of Sully, whose masterly 
handling of the artillery fixed upon him: 
the attention of all Europe. Places that 
had been hitherto deemed capable of re- 
sisting for years were helplessly shattered 
in afew days by well placed and well 
served batteries; along series of forti- 
fied towns, including Charbonniéres and 
Montmelian, yielded in quick succes- 
sion ; and after a brief but eventful cam- 
paign, the arrogant Duke was utterly 
prostrated, and reduced to surrender at 
discretion. 

This war, the last in which Sully was 
directly engaged, won for him the reputa- 
tion of being incontestably the ablest 
siege-general of the time; only he often 
allowed himself to be led into unneces- 
sary dangers by that recklessness of his 
person which always possessed him when 
under arms, and by his professional eager- 
ness to see every detail with his own 
eyes, and to do as much as possible with 
his own hands. At the siege of Mont- 
melian, some act of headlong imprudence 
on his part drew from Henry the follow- 
ing kindly yet significant rebuke : 


My friend, just as I commend your zeal in 
my service, so.I blame your inconsiderate 
haste to fling yourself needlessly into perils. 
That would be excusable in a young man who 
had never given proof of his courage, and who 
was desirous of beginning his fortune; but 
now that yours has advanced so far that you 
possess the two most important and weighty 
offices of trust in the kingdom, now that your 
past actions have thoroughly established my 
confidence in your valour, and that you have a 
number of brave men under you in the army 
which you command, you should commit to 
them these matters which are so full of danger. 
Bear in mind, then, to be more heedful of 
yourself in the future; for if you are useful to 
me in the artillery department, I have yet more 
urgent need of you in that of the finances. If, 
then, by vanity and thoughtlessness, you should 
render the two incompatible in your hands, 
you will give me cause to leave you the latter 
only. Good-bye, my friend, whom I love 
well: continue to do me good service, but not | 
to act like a madman or a simple soldier of 
the ranks. 


However, both Henry and Sully re- 
turned safe and sound from the Savoy 
expedition, and hurried to Paris, where a | 
merry solemnity awaited them. Marie} 
de Medici, Henry’s new-married bride, | 
made her first entry into the capital ; and 
Sully, who had greeted the moment of; 
her arrival, “avec beau bruit d’artillerie,” 
joyously did the honours of his arsenal 
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to the king, the queen, and the whole 
court. “You entertained them there” 
(say the Memoirs) “ very famously, and, 
above all, the queen’s Italian ladies in 
waiting, who went away in such high 
spirits, that the king saw they had been 
the victims of some pleasantry on your 
part.” The fact is that Sully’s lively 
sense of humour, keenly excited by his 
delight at seeing his master well married, 
and likely to have legitimate heirs, had 
completely got the better of him, and he 
had amused himself by filling the ladies’ 
glasses with white wine instead of water, 
the effect of which soon became apparent. 
The well-known stories of our First 
James’s diversions at the expense of the 
dresses of his court ladies, and a multi- 
tude of similar contemporary anecdotes, 
prove that even in the best company 
such practical joking was completely in 
the taste of the times. This weddin 
was followed by nine thriving years of 
peace and plenty, during which Sufl 
now become decidedly the first person 
age, after the king, in France, was able 
to give the fullest exercise to his ener- 
gies and talents. The effects of his con 
duct in office were of the happiest possi- 
ble description ;: the public finances were 
placed in the most flourishing condition, 
the ravages and diasters of the civil 
wars were repaired even in the provinces, 
which, like Brittany, had suffered most 
cruelly, and, above all, men’s minds, feel- 
ing vividly the contrast between the pros- 
perous present and the fearful misery of 
the bygone period, gave the House of 
Bourbon that consecration of national 
popularity which is so much required b 
every new dynasty. The material result 
of his administration may be measured 
by the circumstance that the royal trea- 
sury, which Henry III. had left in an al- 
most hopelessly insolvent state, showed 
a surplus of fifteen million crowns in the 
year 1610. 

The secret of Sully’s finance system 
lay mainly in his suppressing, as far as 
possible, all needless intermediate hands 
between the taxpayers and the national 
budget. The more important imposts 
had hitherto been leased out, by public 
auction, to the great farmers-general, 
who underlet them again to certain sub- 
farmers, drawing from these latter nearly 
twice as much as they had themselves 
expended. Sully aimed at making an 
end of the farmers-general, refusing to 
renew their leases as they expired, and 
ordering the sub-farmers to cease all fur- 
ther payments to them, and to pay di- 
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rectly into the treasury the sums which 
had formerly reached it by wide circuits, 
shrinking sadly in volume at each step of 
their way. 

These vicious methods of proceeding 
had actually gone so far, that in some 
cases the imposts of entire provinces 
were found to have been conveyed for 
long periods of —_ to various foreign 
powers. When large amounts had fallen 
due — say, to the Queen of England, or 
the Prince Palatine, or to any other sov- 
ereign — it had hitherto been the custom 
to hand over in payment a portion of the 
taxes to the august creditors, with the ar- 
rangement that they were at liberty to 
draw thence whatever they could; and 
they again assigned their rights to some 
financier, who gave as little as possible, 
and then worked the conceded revenues 
for his own profit at the highest possible 
pressure. Sully, however, bought out all 
these assignees by paying them honestly 
all they could claim as justly due to 
them, and so restored to the treasure the 
imposts that had been dismembered 
from it. 

These reforms he carried out and main- 
tained in action by a system of minute 
inspection, noting down, studying, and 
learning by heart the smallest details of 
the public revenue, computing the yield 
of all its branches, and following the 
movement of every crown, from the time 
of its leaving the tax-payer’s hands to the 
moment of its employment in the king’s 
service. Such a task, it is needless to say, 
entailed drudgery of the most toilsome 
and painstaking kind, and the time-table 
of Sully’s daily life has become almost a 
household word. He rose at four in the 
morning, gave two hours to his Memoirs, 
joined the king at seven, and transacted 

usiness with him till noon, at which 
hour he dined. After dinner he gave au- 
dience and then resumed work, with but 
little respite, till ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning, at which hour he took supper, and 
then went to bed. 

Notwithstanding all these merits and 
services, Sully never appears to have en- 
joyed during his lifetime a large measure 
of public favour with any class in the na- 
tion. His severe thriftiness in the man- 
agement of the public treasure, together 
with his well-known influence in check- 
ing and restraining Henry’s acts of 
bounty, had rendered him thoroughly 
odious to all the king’s surroundings, 
and, in fact, to all that numerous class 
which ever seeks to justify the epigram, 
“Les prodigalités des roi sont le patri- 
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moine des cours.” Moreover, he did not 
in any vy | become an object of attach- 
ment to the people and to the middle 
classes, who, not valuing him duly asa 
defender of the common interests, looked 
to nothing but his harsh and abrupt man- 
ners, and the enormous development of 
his own station and fortune. 

The Parisian bourgeois L’Estoile, one 
of the most outspoken chroniclers of the 
period, has set forth the whole array of 
Sully’s titles and offices in a catalogue 
almost as bewildering as Shakespeare’s 
well-known recital of the dignities con- 
ferred upon Talbot. 


Maximilien de Béthune, Knight, Duke of 
Sully, Peer of France, Sovereign Prince of 
Henrichemont and of Boisbelle, Marquis of 
Rosny, Count of Dourdan, Sire of Orval, 
Montrond, and Saint-Armand, Baron of 
Epeneuil, etc., etc., etc.; Grand Master and 
Captain-General of Artillery; High Way- 
warden of France; Superintendent of the 
King’s Finances, Fortifications, and Public 
Works ; Governor and Lieutenant-General for 
his Majesty in Poitou, Chatellerandois, and 
Lendunois ; Governor of Mantes and of Jar- 
geau ; and Captain of the Bastille in Paris. 

Such [concludes L’Estoile] are the august 
and superb titles of greatness belonging to the 
great Duke of our age. For my part, [ shall 
always honour greatness in him and in any 
other man; but I shall ever set more store by 
one grain of goodness than by a whole world 
of greatness, 


So long, however, as Henry lived, these 
malignant murmurs could not greatly 
affect his minister’s power and position. 
The intimacy between the two had grown 
more and more cordial every year; and 
though Sully’s plain-spoken temper led: 
him at times to take certain uncourtly 


liberties, which his busy detractors 
eagerly clutched at, with a view of sow- 
ing djssension between his master and 
himself, yet all their endeavours com- 
pletely failed of effect. 

These incidents resulted at most in a 
few days of coldness and ill-humour, by 
which the firm bond of friendship was in 
no wise weakened, the more so that 
Sully’s most venturesome escapades of 
language and conduct proceeded solely 
from his zeal for his master’s welfare. A 
well-known anecdote records the manner 
in which he interposed between Henry 
and his passion for Malle. d’Entragues. 
The king had actually written out for this 
young lady a formal promise of marriage, 
which he showed to Sully. The latter, 
by way of comment, tore it to pieces with 
his own hands; and to the bewildered 
king’s exclamation, “ Assurément, Mon- 
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sieur de Rosny, vous étes fou,” he readily 
rejoined, “ Oui, sire, et je voudrais l’étre 
si fort qui je le fisse tout seul en 
France.” 

On another occasion the king quitted 
the arsenal in high ill-humour because 
Suily had derided freely some favourite 
project of his. ‘That is a man,” said 
he to his attendants, “ whom I cannot en- 
dure any longer; he does nothing but 
contradict me and find fault with every- 
thing I propose; but, by Heaven, I will 
give him a lesson, and will not see him 
for the next fortnight.” However, the 
next morning found the forgiving mon- 
arch again at the arsenal. At the hour 
of seven he knocked at Sully’s study- 
door, and entered with several of his 
familiar companions. Sully was hard at 
work with a mass of letters and memo- 
randa, which he was busy writing. “ How 
long have you been there?” asked the 
king. “Since three o’clock this morn- 
ing,” replied the minister. “ Well, Roque- 
laure,” said Henry, turning to one of his 
courtiers, “for how much would you con- 
sent to lead that life?” “I would not 


do it,” rejoined the other, “for all the 
treasures of your majesty’s kingdom.” 
History has preserved a certain con- 
versation of the king’s towards the end of 
his reign, in which his opinion of Sully 


stands very clearly and fully recorded. 
In 1609, whilst talking after dinner with 
several of his confidants and familiars, 
Henry began to draw a parallel between 
Sully and his two other principal minis- 
ters, M. M. Villeroi and Sillery. On the 
first of the three he descanted as fol- 
lows : — 


Some persons complain of him, as indeed I 
do myself at times, that he is of a surly, im- 
patient, and cross-grained temper; and tax 
him with having an arrogant turn of mind, 
that makes every possible presumption in 
favour of his own opinions and actions, and 
looks slightingly on those of others, and that 
seeks to acquire great fortune, and to possess 
lands and hoaours. Now, though I see clearly 
part of his shortcomings, and though I am 
obliged to stand my ground firmly with him at 
times, when he irritates me, or gives the rein 
to his fancies, yet, for all that, I am fond of 
him. I am able to bear with him, to value 
him, and to employ him well and usefully, be- 
cause I am convinced that he is sincerely at- 
tached to my person, that he is interested in 
my days being long in the land, and that 
he desires with passion my own glory and 
grandeur, together with that of my realm; 
moreover, there is no mischief in his heart, 
his mind is very painstaking and very fertile 
in expedients ; he is very thrifty of my sub- 
stance ; very toilsome and diligent, seeking to 
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understand everything, and to be capable of 
all sorts of affairs, of peace and of war; he 
writes and speaks very well in a style which I 
like, because it has a soldierly and statesman- 
like savour; and I must confess to you that, 
notwithstanding all his quaintness and abrupt- 
ness, I find no one who consoles me as well as 
he does in all my troubles, annoyances, and 
disappointments. 


Nothing could have been more true, 
just, or clear-sighted than this judgment, 
many points of which, indeed, were about 
to be verified with the most marvellous 
exactness. For instance, the most em- 
phatic notes of praise in the sketch are 
just such as would be given to the char- 
acter of a first-rate subaltern, capable, 
when under skilful direction, of the most 
useful and successful work; but hardly 
fitted, in case of accident, to replace his 
chief and take the lead himself ; and this 
estimate is still further underlined by the 
little phrase about Sully’s having an in- 
terest in the king’s length of life. This 
latter remark, in fact, received an almost 
prophetic significance a year later, when 
Henry’s untimely death quickly brough 
his servant’s prosperous and useful ca\ 
reer to a premature close. \ 

Sully appears, in fact, to have been utter- | 
ly paralyzed and unnerved by the fatal dag- 
ger-thrust which struck down his master ; 
the crisis found him utterly wanting in 
decision or presence of mind, and he 
wavered to and froin a shiftless dilemma 
between his desire to secure the queen’s 
support and the alarm lest his own life or 
liberty should be menaced by the enemies 
of his murtered master. His first im- 
pulse on hearing the news was to hurry 
to the Louvre ; but, when already on the 
way, he was seized with fears for his per- 
sonal safety, and, in spite of a pressing 
summons from the queen, he insisted on 
going and shutting himseif up in the Bas- 
tille, of which he was governor. When 
he did visit Marie de Medicis on the fol- 
lowing day, he found that her ear had 
already been gained by the untoward fac- 
tions, whose selfish and scandalous rival- 
ries were to make the incoming period so 
disastrous until the day when the helm 
of the State should fall into the stron 
hand of Richelieu. In short, Sully foun 
that he had lost the decisive moment 
which rarely returns for those who have 
once missed it; and, though he retained 
his principal offices for some months 
longer, he found that his authority in the 
council diminished daily, and that a race 
of new powers — the princely cabals and 
the Italian aspirants — were now in the 
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ascendant. More and more weary of his 
position, he determined on retiring to his 
estates, having first disposed, to the 
— possible advantage, of nearly all 

is offices and preferments. This piece 
of worldly prudence, in the Sancho Panza 
style, seems to have excited the derision 
of many among his contemporaries ; 
Richelieu above all, whose “ Memoirs” 
seldom betray much friendly feeling for 
Sully, has penned a severe remark upon 
this head, “ Il est vrai qu’on n’avait autre 
intention que de lui faire un pont d’or, 
que les grandes Ames meprisent, lors- 
qu’en leur retraite ILS peuvent eux-mémes 
s’en faire un de gloire.” 

The story of his remaining thirty years 
is quickly told. He resided mostly at his 
headquarters of Villebon, in Beauce ; but 
making yearly visits to his chateaux of 
Sully and Rosny, and living in relative, 
though not in absolute privacy, as he 
kept a great train of attendants, and 
moreover still retained the two appoint- 
ments of Governor of Poitou and High 
Waywarden (grand voyer) of France. 

He was more than once summoned by 
Louis XIII. to give his advice at critical 
moments, and it was on one of these occa- 
sions that he administered his memo- 
rable rebuke to some of the young cour- 
tiers who were disposed to deride his old- 
fashioned costume. Turning to the king, 
he addressed him as follows: “Sire, 
quand le Roi, Votre Pére, de glorieuse 
mémoire, me faisait 1’>honneur de me 
consulter, il commencait en faisant sortir 

les buffons.” 

' This incident serves, as it were, to 
picture vividly his position with respect 
to the more modern era into which he 
had survived. Though treated with out- 
ward respect by the new rulers as a great 
and venerable pessonage, he was yet 
looked upon rather as an imposing 
spectre of the past than as really belong- 
ing to the existing order of things ; and it 
was partly with the view of doing justice 
to his own epoch, and of repelling the in- 
solent detraction which the men of the 
younger race were wont to level at it, that 
he undertook the compiling of his 
memoirs. The two first volumes of them 
were printed in the year 1638, under the 
following sonorous and emphatic title. 


Memoirs of the wise and royal Economies 
of State, domestic, political, and military, of 
Henry the Great, the exemplar of kings, the 
prince of virtues, of arms, and of laws, and the 
true father of his French people. 

And also of the useful services, dutiful 
obediences, and loyal administrations of Maxi- 
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milien de Béthune; one of the most familiar 
confidents, and of the most useful soldiers and 
servants of the great Mars of Frenchmen. 

Dedicated to France, to all good soldiers, 
and to all Frenchmen, 


Sully died at the end of 1641, having 
completed the eighty-second year of his 
age. The loss of a lawsuit brought 
against him by a grandson, who was not 
very dutiful, and who had caused him 
no little trouble, is said to have hastened 
his end. 

Sully has become the theme of many 
widely different judgments. His own 
contemporaries, repelled by his harsh 
manners, and envious of his high for- 
tune, were, for the most part, either ad- 
verse to, or at least lukewarm towards 
him; but their injustice has been fully 
rectified by the more mature and impar- 
tial decision of posterity. We may indeed 
concede to his detractors that he was 
not one of the rare men who are content 


To scorn delights and live laborious days, 


merely with a view to abstract and ideal 
results ; that he loved the tangible fruits 
of success in life, and that the worldly- 
wise maxim, “ Zoute peine est digne de 
foyer,” was very present to his mind. 
Yet this, after all, though the dignity of 
his character may somewhat suffer by it, 
cannot be deemed a very grievous re- 
proach in the very imperfect world which 
we inhabit. But we must also admit that 
a certain air of incompleteness is given 
to his whole life and career, hither so 
useful and prosperous, by his inert with- 
drawal from public affairs just at the 
crisis when France had such sore need of 
her wisest and ripest spirits. Could he 
have taken upon himself a part similar to 
that played by Ximenes after the death 
of Ferdinand, or even by Mazarin during 
the troubled time of Louis XIV.’s in- 
fancy, this period of his life would have 
well and worthily crowned the promise of 
his past years ; whereas had he but been 
capable of forestalling Richelieu’s task, 
of carrying on without interruption the 
work and policy of Henry IV., and thus 
of rescuing his country from fifteen 
wretched years of anarchy and disarray, 
his name would then have stood second 
to none in the annals of the French mon- 
archy. But this was not to be. Forty 
years of suit and service done to Henry 
of Navarre had fashioned him to be 
merely the first agent and instrument of 
his master’s will; and the moment the 
great king was struck down, the minister 
fell helplessly from his place, like the 
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satellite moon of some planet wrecked in 
a convulsion of the heavens. Neverthe- 
less, all abatements and deductions made, 
Sully’s merits were far too great and 
notable to be gainsaid; useful alike in 
peace and war, a skilful general, a trusty 
adviser, and a faithful administrator, he 
was the great servant of a great reign, 
and moreover he has left behind him a 
character sterling, true-hearted, and loyal 
in the midst of an age whose leading 
spirits and distinguished intellects, albeit 
very numerous, must be admitted to have 
represented the baser at least equally 
with the better side of human nature. 


From the Saturday Review. 
FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. 


THE French Government has at last 
made a full and satisfactory statement of 
its foreign policy. It has even done 
more than make a statement. It has 


ventured to quarrel openly with its cleri- 
cal supporters, and has silenced for a 
time the organ of M. Veuillot. This and 
the speech of the Duke Decazes taken 
together have made it quite clear that 
France is not to be dragged into difficul- 


ties, much less into war, by the Ultramon- 
tanes. The French Government lately 
published a set of despatches containing 
the circulars issued respectively by the 
Duke of Broglie and Duke Decazes on 
assuming office as Foreign Minister. 
Both Ministers said the same thing. 
Both proclaimed that peace must be the 
great aim of France, and that care must 
be taken not to let the country be embar- 
rassed by the passions of extreme parties. 
But they said this in different ways. 
Duke Decazes seemed to mean what he 
said more thoroughly than his chief, to 
have formed a more comprehensive and 
permanent policy, and to be more deter- 
mined that he would not be frightened 
or persuaded by dangerous friends into 
letting the character of his policy be 
misunderstood. Since he took the place 
of the Duke of Broglie the action of 
the French Foreign Office has been 
gradually becoming more decisive and 
Significant. He has realized that France 
could not any longer maintain an atti- 
tude of open amity, but scarcely cov- 
ered enmity, towards Italy, and that the 
time had come when France must either 
recognize the destruction of the Temporal 
Power, and treat it as any other con- 
quest sanctioned by time and the course of 
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events, or must refuse to recognize it and 
treat it as a cause of war, to be declared 
as soon as the circumstances of France 
would permit. A fierce Ultramontane 
deputy gave the Duke an occasion for 
declaring once for all what was the decis- 
ion at which he had arrived. General Du 
Temple propdsed to question the Minis- 
try as to its intentions in appointing a 
new Minister to the Court of Victor 
Emmanuel. The view of General Du 
Temple and his ecclesiastical friends is 
that Victor Emmanuel is a sacrilegious 
robber, a spoiler of holy things, a sover- 
eign under the severest Papal censure, 
and that therefore France as a nation of 
good Catholics ought to have nothing 
whatever to do with him. The Duke an- 
ticipated the question, and made a state- 
ment which answered all the purposes of 
General Du Temple if he merely wanted 
to get information. The Government 
had to say that they were sending a new 
Minister to Rome because they wished 
to live in sincere and hearty friendship 
with Italy, “such as circumstances have 
made her.” Words of kind regard to the 
Pope were added, but the Duke carefully 
limited himself to a concern for the spir- 
itual interests of the Holy See. Nothing 
could be plainer. The destruction of the 
Temporal Power is not to be regarded by 
France from the ecclesiastical point of 
view. The Pope was a sovereign, and 
has been dispossessed just like the Elect- 
or of Hesse or the king of Hanover; 
and Italy, such as circumstances have 
made her, is to be regarded as any other 
friendly Power which has in its day got 
hold of territory in a somewhat improper 
way. The feeling of the French Assem- 
bly on hearing this explicit avowal of a 
policy totally opposed to the wishes and 
views of the Ultramontanes appears to 
have been one of extreme relief. It 
allowed the question of General Du 
Temple to be burked by a piece of Par- 
liamentary sharp practice, and the posi- 
tion of the Ministry both in and out of 
the Assembly is decidedly stronger in 
consequence of the rupture that has 
taken place between the Government and 
the clerical party. 

The satisfaction with which the French 
nation has learnt that it is not to be 
offered up as a sacrifice to the adventu- 
rous schemes of fanatics appears to have 
been strong enough to remove much of 
the mortification that might naturally be 
felt when it became known that the 
action of the Government was not purely 
spontaneous, but had been determined 
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partly by the interference of Germany. 
What really passed between the two Gov- 
ernments is not accurately known, but it 
is probable that what has taken place is 
this: —The German Government began 
by complaining of the language used by 
the French bishops generally, and by the 
bishops in the neighbourhood of the an- 
nexed provinces more particularly. In 
consequence of this M. de Fortou issued 
his circular, but the German Government 
considered this circular too mild, as it 
rather warned the bishops for the future 
than censured them for the past. The 
French Government pointed out that it 
was extremely difficult for it to control 
the language of bishops who could only 
be reached by a cumbrous and ineffectual 
process. The German Government re- 
plied that a part of the French press was 
even worse in its instigations of hatred to 
Germany than the bishops, and that at 
any rate the French Government had suf- 
ficient control over the press. While the 
controversy was at this stage, it happened 
that the Univers published a criticism by 
the Bishop of Périgueux on M. de Fortou’s 
circular, and the French Government de- 
termined to act at once, and suspended 
the Univers. It was not on the demand 


of the German Government that the 
Univers received this blow, for the blow 


was dealt before the German Government 
could have received a copy of the Univers 
in which the Bishop’s manifesto ap- 
peared. Meanwhile the Chevalier di 
Nigra had been vehemently urging Duke 
Decazes to put an end to the state of sus- 
pense in which Italy was kept, and to let 
Italy know whether it was really to be 
treated as the friend of France or not. 
Duke Decazes accordingly resolved to 
content the Italian Government by the 
frank avowal of a friendly policy in the 
Chamber, just as he had contented the 
German Government by the suspension 
of the Univers. In doing this he was 
only carrying out the policy to which he 
had all along been personally inclined, 
and he was aware that this policy was 
that which the great majority of his coun- 
trymen heartily wished to see carried out. 
In one sense, therefore, the action of the 
French Government has been the result of 
foreign interference, and in another sense 
it has not. The French Foreign Minister 
has not been compelled by a powerful 
neighbour, and by a neighbour not very 
powerful but still strong enough to insist 
on an open policy of friendship or enmity 
being pursued in regard to it, to do what 
he disliked doing, or what the French na- 
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tion wished that he should notdo. He 
has merely done what he desired to do 
and what his countrymen approved his 
doing. But he was forced — or, perhaps, 
it is more strictly true to say that his col- 
leagues were forced —to put an end to 
hesitation, and avow the real intentions 
of the Government. It is humiliating to 
Frenchmen to act in any way under for- 
eign dictation, and if France had not 
been so thoroughly beaten in the late 
war, the dictation of Prince Bismarck 
might have been keenly resented. But 
at the same time Prince Bismarck has 
done the French Government and the 
French nation a great service. It is 
the hatred of the priests, who are sup- 
posed to be the allies, if not the guides, 
of the Ministry, that has made the Min- 
istry so weak and unpopular in the coun- 
try; and it is the hatred of the priests 
that keeps France unsettled, and pre-. 
vents its recovery from the effects of the 
war. The suspension of the Univers 
and the speech of Duke Decazes will do 
more to help the Ministry than the nomi- 
nation of any number of Mayors; and if 
the French people can but be made to 
believe that the intrigues of priests will 
not be allowed again to waste the blood 
and treasure of France, they will be en- 
couraged, as they would be encouraged 
in no other way, to settle down under a 
Conservative Republic, and let politics 
alone while they strive by patient indus- 
try to repair their shattered fortunes. 
Whether Prince Bismarck has been 
harsh and cruel in the exercise of the 
dictation he has employed is a question 
which will be answered differently accord- 
ing to the general prejudices and prepos- 
sessions of critics. Prince Bismarck is en- 
gaged ina very serious struggle, and he 
finds that his opponents notoriously rely 
on the support of France. Their party 
is, they say, in power in France, and 
France will soon be strong enough to 
help them. The French Bishops and a 
part of the French press countenance 
this notion in every possible way, and 
suggest in one shape after another that, 
although war is impossible just now, yet 
the German Government may be embar- 
rassed and enfeebled by persistence in a 
violent opposition to all it does, and that 
the newly-erected Empire of Germany 
may thus be so undermined that its dis- 
ruption must be only a question of time. 
In the same way the clerical party in 
France do not ask for an immediate 
declaration of war against Italy, but 
they urge that by the judicious use ofa 











vexatious, vacillating, and dubious policy 
towards Italy, the spirit of the Italians 
may be ,broken, their material resources 
wasted in prolonged preparations for war, 
and their domestic differences fomented 
and aggravated until at last France will 
have only to take a very little trouble, 
and the Pope will have his own again. 
Under these circumstances, as the French 
Ultramontanes derive almost their whole 
strength from the countenance of the 
French Government, and from the sup- 
posed necessity of the Government to 
purchase their support at any price, the 
German and Italian Governments have 
called on the French Government to 
speak out one way or the other, and to 
let it be known whether the disruption of 
Germany and the restoration of the Tem- 
poral Power are or are not part of their 
foreign policy. As it happens, this de- 
mand has been made at a time when on 
other grounds a coolness has sprung up 
between the Government and the Ex- 
treme Right, when the alliance of the 
Ultramontanes is evidently doing the 
Government much more harm than good, 
and when the Foreign Office is in the 
hands of a moderate and liberal man. 
Forced to speak out, the French Govern- 
ment has spoken as it wished to speak, 
although, if the choice had been given it, 
it would probably not have spoken so 
soon or so clearly. With its utterance 
the French nation is perfectly satisfied, 
and sees that it has thus escaped a 
danger even greater than that which 
threatened Germany or Italy. French- 
men generally regard Germans with pro- 
foonk aversion, and Italians with a mix- 
ture of dislike, suspicion, and contempt, 
and many Frenchmen would therefore 
have probably preferred that when pleas- 
ing themselves, they should not be at the 
same time pleasing Germans and Italians. 
But their misfortune cannot be helped. 
France, Germany, and Italy each want 
the same thing — the pursuit by the State 
of its own aims, without the interfer- 
ence of the Church. To each of them 
this is the necessary preliminary of a 
durable peace, and peace is precious to 
all three, although France perhaps needs 
it the most. 





From The Economist. 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S INTERFERENCE IN 
FRANCE. 
IT is now admitied on all sides that 
Prince Bismarck is, whether from fear of 
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Rome or from some other mo. ive, inter- 
fering with the internal administration of 
France, in order to put down the Roman 
Cathelic critics who take the side of the 
Vatican against the German Empire. 
This is an act of monstrous moral weak- 
ness, though it is dictated by the con- 
sciousness of vast physical strength. 
Here we have the dictator of the strong- 
est empire in Europe,— who has just de- 
feated what was till then accounted the 
strongest empire, and not only defeated 
it, but mulcted it to a dangerous and pre- 
posterous amount,— choosing to regard it 
as essential to the peace of Europe that 
the weak government of the country thus 
beaten and fined should suppress the or- 
gans of what is physically a still weaker 
power, because they attack the ecclesias- 
tical legislation of Prussia and side with 
that poor old Pope who terms himself 
the “prisoner of the Vatican.” We do 
not see where this kind of interference is 
to end. Prince Bismarck has, we are 
well aware, professed that his ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation was forced upon him by 
the opposition of Rome to the growth of 
the new German Empire. We confess to 
always having regarded this assertion 
with a good deal of incredulity. To our 
minds Germany was far too strong to 
fear such a foe, and even if she were not, 
Prussia went the wrong way about her 
work when she began making the ordi- 
nary mode of administering the Roman 
Catholic Church penal in Prussia. But 
be this as it may—admit, if you like, 
that Prussia was absolutely forced into 
the ecclesiastical legislation which has so 
embittered the controversy between the 
Empire and the Papacy,—and it seems 
to us none the less a monstrous and most 
dangerous assumption that she has any 
right to impose something like the same 
attitude on the Government of the nation 
she has conquered and enfeebled. Prince 
Bismarck thought himself strong enough 
to set at defiance the Ultramontane party 
throughout Europe. He has done it and 
is proud of his achievement. He boasted 
only the other day in the Prussian Diet 
that he was the best-hated man in 
Europe. Well, if he is really equal to his 
position, he should take its consequences 
without attempting remedies which are 
subversive of all internal order in foreign 
States. He can do nearly what he likes, 
both legislatively and administratively, in 
Prussia and in Germany. The Emperor 
of Germany is master of far the most 
powerful military organization in the 











world,— one which might almost venture 
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to meet the combined armies of Europe, 
and not fear defeat. Surely the Minister 
who has made for himself this position 
and is proud of it, ought to accept the 
logic of facts and not whine because the 
newspapers of the defeated Power and of 
the assailed Church, publish frank and 
even malignant comments on his pro- 
ceedings. There is no newspaper in 
Europe for which we feel less sympathy 
than the Univers. Still it is only fair to 
say that if it did not speak ill of Prussia 
and of the policy of Germany, the Univers 
would exercise a kind of Christian for- 
bearance of which religious journals — 
even of the Protestant faith — show very 
little trace. When Prince Bismarck tells 
the French Government, as he evidently, 
and, indeed, confessedly has told it, that 
he will hold it senpenelille for permitting 
Ultramontane attacks on the policy of 
Gérmany, he is guilty not only of the 
weakness of not being able to endure the 
natural consequences of his own policy, 
but also of this very serious offence 
against the peace of Europe, that he is 
deliberately weakening and even render- 
ing impossible the growth of a strong 
government in the country which he has 
so profoundly disorganized. No govern- 
ment can afford to be thus threatened in 
relation to its internal affairs by a power- 
ful neighbour. Prince Bismarck should 
have governed France himself, after his 
master had conquered it, if he intended, 
after retiring from it, immediately to 
knock over again any feeble native gov- 
ernments which might succeed him. It 
is impossible to do a more mischievous 
thing than subvert the authority of native 
governments without putting anything in 
their place. And this is what Prince 
Bismarck is now doing in France. He 
has not only made France feel her weak- 
ness, he will not even let her use such 
little strength as she has without inter- 
fering to show that it is impotence. And 
all this he does, if we may believe the ar- 
ticle — no doubt more or less official — in 
the Mord Deutsch Gazette, because he 
says that while France supports the Pope, 
she must be anti-German, since the Pope 
is anti-German. In other words, France 
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is neither to have a policy nor a faith of 
her own, so long as Prince Bismarck 
fears the operation either of one or of the 
other. The Ultramontane Catholicism of 
France is no doubt very blind and very 
superstitious, but it is the French faith ; 
and if France affected to sympathize with 
the “Old Catholics,” she would only be 
pretending to a faith that no class in 
France of the least significance really 
holds. Whatever principle of social or- 
der and reverence there is amongst the 
masses of the French people, is Roman 
Catholic, and if the French Government 
is to be driven into war against that, it 
will be compelled to dissolve almost the 
only Conservative force in France at the 
very moment when it is obliged to enter 
on the difficult task of reconstructing the 
political order which has been swept 
away. Besides, for Prince Bismarck to 
affect fear of the French Ultramontanes 
is hardly worthy of him. If he believed 
that the Univers and such papers could 
hurt him, why did he ever enter into this 
fierce combat with the Vatican? If he 
does not believe this, and is only making 
political capital out of his dictatorial policy, 
—showing the German Liberals how 
plastic the French Government is in his 
hands,—then he is following up the in- 
juries he has already inflicted on France 
by one worse perhaps than any, the injury 
involved in making the actual Govern- 
ment of France contemptible in the eyes 
of the French themselves. What would 
be the effect in England of an order from 
Berlin to suppress the Record or even the 
Tablet! Would any Government that 
complied with such an order ever be able 
to command the respect of the English 
people again? These iron-handed dicta- 
tors do not know the mischief which their 
rude interferences in the internal policy 
of other states is apt todo. Confidence 
and respect for established order are of 
slow growth at all times, and never of 
slower growth than in a country which 
has incurred a great and terrible humilia- 
tion. But if these humiliations are to be 
repeated without limit, then the restora- 
tion of France to peace, tranquillity, and 
influence, is not to be hoped for. 





